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operation 

^ - ByDAVID RUDGE 

■ 1 JoT«aIem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Five days after the coun¬ 
try’s first liver transplant at Rambam 
Hospital here, a second suds opera¬ 
tion was performed at Rambam. 

The recipient is 59-year-old 
Eliahu Schreier of Moshav Shoresh 
near Jerusalem. 

. At a hospital news conference at 
midnight it was reported that the 
operation was proceeding according 
to schedule and that there were no 
complications. 

The identity of the donor has been 
withheld from publication. 

Schreier has been suffering from a 
liver ailment for the past six years. 
Three years ago his condition began 
to deteriorate, and he has recently 
spent long periods in the Hadassah 
Hospital at Em Kerem where he was 
treated by the hospital’s liver spe- 
v dualist. Prof. Daniel ShuvaL 
■V Schreier’s eldest son Yehuda told 
' reporters last night that he received a 
call yesterday afternoon from Shuval 
to take hiS tether to Rambam for a 
transplant. 

The patient arrived at the Haifa 
hospital in mid-afternoon. Within 
two hours, Schreier was taken into 
the operating theatre where the 

(Continued an Page 2, Col. 2) 

Nurses 
out again 

By JUDY SIEGEL 
* Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The hospital nurses will abandon 
most departments for a full 24 hours, 
starting at 7 a.m. today, and 
thousands are expected to take part 
m a demonstration and march this 
i morning in Jerusalem. 
f&r The Health Ministry expressed 
the hope, however, that the nurses 
would cot short their declared 24- 
hour strike and return to negotia¬ 
tions, based on proposals brought to 
the cabinet yesterday by. Health 
Minister .ShoshanaArbeli- 
AlmosKno. . >• 

The walkout, coming orj the heels 
of yesterday’s 3 p.iiL to 11 p.m. 
strike, will hit hospitals bard, , as 
doctors are exhausted from fHhngin 
for nurses arid as surgery has been 
postponed in many cases for weeks. 

The nurses, after meeting yester¬ 
day morning, declared that Finance 
Minister Nissim and the Treasury 
have been “completely negligent” in 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 



Amri mifft iameM in the smith Lebanese village of Ma g hdo o sh e fire at 
FLO positions in die MJye-Miye refugee camp near Sidon yesterday. 
Heavy fighting between Shi’ite Amal militiamen and Palestinians, 
resumed yesterday despite overnight peace talks. (Story bdow.) 

(Reuter telephoto) 
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Australian clergyman claims: 


‘Vanumi in Israeli jail’ 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Australian clergyman John 
McKnigbt insists that Mordechai 
Vannnu, the man who leaked 
Israel’s alleged nuclear secrets to 
London's Sunday Times, is.being 
held “in a prison cell somewhere in 
Israel.” 

McKnight told a packed press con¬ 
ference held at East Jerusalem’s 
American Colony Hotel yesterday 
that he had heard that last Monday a 
judge remanded Vanunu for 15 
days. 

McKnight came to Israel last week 
in search of Vanunu, 32, who was a 
member of the King’s Cross Angli¬ 
can church in Sydney, where 
McKnight officiates. 

A spokesman for the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office said last night that “we 
do not know anything about this 
matter.” ■ 

- A Prisons Service spokesman said 
that Vanunu “is not being held in a 
Prisons Service jail.” The police 
ikesman said mat “the Vanunu 
is not the concern of the police 


and we know nothing of his where¬ 
abouts-”. 

Newsweek hasreported teat Mos- 
sad agents abducted Vanunu and 
it Mm bade to Israel. 

it said that he had first 
met Vanunu, whom he called “Mor- 
di," in May of this year. The former 
Dimona nuclear technician had 
come to the Sydney church which 
was holding an open house. "He 
talked to people and got more and 



more involved” in church affairs, 
said McKni ght. 

In June 1986, Vanunu decided to 
“make a commitment to Christ" and 
was converted to Christianity by 
King’s Cross clergymen, said 
McKnight. In August, Vanunu was 
baptized. 

McKnight recounted the develop* 
meat of Vanunu’s decision to di¬ 
vulge the alleged nuclear secrets. He 
said that Vanunu had participated in 
numerous church discussion groups 
on “how a Christian responds to 
modern-day problems such as pover¬ 
ty, racism, nuclear power and the 
like.” Vanunu told toe discussion 
group that “he had worked in a 
nuclear plant involved with the 
Israeli government.” 

At this point, Vanunu met Oscar 
Gueirerro, a South American jour¬ 
nalist who had been employed by the 
drarch in various maintenance tasks, 
including the painting of toe church 
fence. McKnight said that Guenerro 
had told Vanunu that he could “earn 
some money" by revealing toe story 
of Dimona’s nuclear plant. 

In September, Guerrerro con¬ 
tacted The Sunday Times through its 
Madrid office. Later, said 
McKnight, Guenerro felt that he 
“wasn’t gettmgMs fair share” of toe 
money paid by The Sunday Times, 
and therefore decided to leak the 
story to toe competing Sunday Mir¬ 
ror. 

McKnight said that Vanunu bad 
“good and noble reasons” for his 

(Continued mi Page 2 , CoL 2) 


Man kills self after slaying family 


EyYDRAMGAZlj 

In one of toe worst cases of mass murder and suicide 
ever in Israel, a Savyon man yesterday apparently killed 
His mother, brother and daughter, critically wounded his 
wife and then committed suicide. 

Shlomo Harel, 39, is believed to'have shot his wife 
Anna, 37, in the morning in their Savyon home. Police 
believe he then drove with his 11-year-old daughter SheH 
to Haifa, where tie shot her to death, and killed his 
mother, Raya Boldo, 61, and his brother Shmuel Boldo, 
29. 

Harel’s body was found on toe sidewalk of Rehov 
Wingate, near his mother’s home, in Ma’aleHacaimel, a 
Haifa suburb. His mother and brother were found dead 
■in her home; and his daughter was found shot to death 
under a blankefin bis car. 

■ His wjfeAnna was found in her home in Savyon and 
taken to Tel Hashomer Hospital where last night she was 
still on the critical list. She was discovered only in the 
afternoon after police, following leads to toe Haifa 
murders, broke into the house, . 

V The police were still perplexed last night .as to the 
motive for the mass maxder/'snidde. They said that an 
incoherent letter was found next to toe wounded wife in 
their Savyon home. 


Raya Boldo and her husband Yosef Boldo, who died 
earlier this year of a heart attack at toe age of 64, were 
both Holocaust survivors and had met and married in the 
Ferenwald camp near Munich at toe end of World War 
II. Yosef Boldo was a partner in a tire-importing firm. 

T rim reports that problems developed last June around 
the inheritance left by Yosef Boldo who died intestate, 
when a woman from Kiryat Haim claimed to be his 
common-law wife. She demanded to be awarded part of 
bis estate for her and her two children, aged 10 and 14, 
claiming that they were also Yosefs children. 

She claimed that Raya Boldo had found out about her 
relationship with her husband and three years ago had 
threatened her. 

During toe course of the dispute over the inheritence 
toe Kiryat Haim children were supposed to undergo 
tissue tests to confirm their mother's claim of Yosef 
Baldo’s paternity. These tests were carried out yesterday 
morning in Jerusalem. 

After toe dead bodies were found yesterday lawyers 
for toe family applied to. Haifa Magistrate Hanoch 
Shfloni for an order to toe police to send tissues from the 
body of the two dead brothers for a similar tissue test at 
Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem. 


Arab driver 
wards off 
hij ack bid 

By YORAM GA23T 
For The Jerusalem Post 

An Arab driver who has worked 
for Egged for 14 years last night 
overpowered a knife-wielding Arab 
attacker who tried to take over his 
bos and force it off toe road and down 

a steep slope. 

The attack on the 21 AJeph bus 
occurred near the Jerusalem College 
for Women (Mkhlala) in the capital’s 
Bayit Vegan neighbourhood. 

Driver Jaleb Za’ari, who lives in a 
village near Jerusalem, was injured 
hi the attack. No other injuries were 
reported. 

Asked how he feels as an Arab, 
after his Ufe-and-death straggle with 
Ms attacker, the driver said, “After 
working in Egged for 14 years, it’s 
Uke a family to me. I fed good." 

The a tta cke r got on the bus at the 
Russian Compound, and sat quietly 
until the bus reached the college. 
Then he got up, hit the driver on the 
head with a heavy object, and tried to 
grab the steering wheel to force the 
vehicle off the road. 

Za’ari described the ensuing strug¬ 
gle: “As I fought with him over the 
wheel, he pulled out a knife. We 
fought, and as he tried to ran 1 
grabbed him. We rolled on the floor 
and out the front door onto the 
ground. As we fought I held the knife 
away so that he couldn’t stab me.” 

At this point, the 17-year-old son of 
an Egged driver who was on the bus 
helped Za’ari subdue the attacker. 
They tied him up with rope provided 
by a passing Egged bus. 

The attacker was identified as a 
19-year-old from El-Haroub near 
Hebron. He is reportedly employed 
by a security firm. 


Truce called 
in bloody 
Lebanon battle 

SIDON (AP). - Palestinian fighters 
said they pushed deeper into Shi’ite 
Moslem territory in South Lebanon 
yesterday and then., agreed to a 
Syrian-moderated cease-fire, accord, 
halting a two-day offensive that left 
32 people killed and 55 wounded. 

Their thrust east of Sidon marks a 
forceful PLO comeback to its one¬ 
time stronghold four years after the 
Israeli invasion in 1982. 

The truce was signed by Arafat’s 
representatives and Nabih Beni's 
mainstream Shi’ite Amal militia in 
Sidon at 9 p.m. last night. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Palestine National 
Salvation Front, a Syrian-backed 
alliance of six groups opposed to 
Arafat, also signed toe agreement. 
The cease-fire was due to go into 
effect an hour later. 

An earlier communique by Fatah 
claimed the Palestinians had pushed 
3kms. deeper into Shi’ite-held terri¬ 
tory from toe captured ridges south¬ 
east of Sidon and had overrun toe 
small towns of Wadi Laimoun and 
Baissour. 

There was no immediate Amal 
comment oh the Fatah claim. But 
toe Sfai'ites sent an estimated 250 
fighters in a convoy of 15 trucks, 
jeeps and cars from Beirut to rein¬ 
force their hard-pressed units. 

Fifty members of the Syrian Spe¬ 
cial Forces also travelled with the 
Amal convoy,. toe French Press 
Agency reported. But militiamen of 
Sidon’s Popular Liberation Army 
stopped them at toe Awali River 
bridge north of toe dty, said toe 
witnesses. 

The Sidon offensive was evidently 
geared to taking the pressure off 
Amal’s 26-day-old siege of the 
Rashidiyeh refugee camp in Tyre. 


Rabbi ‘distorted’ Reform synagogue incident 





■ By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Two people who were present at 
the synagogue of Rabbi Eliahu 
■AbergO, toe rabbi of the Baka neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem, last night 
accused Abergfl of distorting the. 
truth about toe incident, in which he 
and a group of followers disrupted a 
Reform Simhat Torn service. 

■ Abergfl claimed in interviews with 
toe press, radio and television on 
Saturday night and yesterday that he 
had visited the Reform Kol 
Hanesbama congregation at the be¬ 
hest of local residents who came to 


him as he was on his way home from 
Ms synagogue. ‘ 

Local residents, he said, had been, 
shocked at the goings on at the 
Reform service and had asked him to 
see for himself and give his opinion. 
Abergfl and his followers alleged- 


hands of “uncovered women" 
and screamed at the rongregatkm 
that they had turned the house of 
worship into “a bouse of prostitu¬ 
tion." 

David and Dorit PoEvida, who 
were present at AbergU's synagogue 
wi Friday night, told The Jerusalem 
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Port that they had heard Abergfl ask 
his congregants to come and demon¬ 
strate at toe Reform service. The 
Polrvidas, who are members of Kib¬ 
butz Em Gedi, were present at 
Abergfl’s synagogue as guests to 
take partin the Simhat Tora festivi¬ 
ties. 

■ Last night Dorit Polividatold The 
Post that at toe end : of toe service, 
Abergfl had talked about a Reform 
synagogue in the neighbourhood. 
“The people there are not even 
Jews, curse them,” she quoted 
Abergfl as saying. 

He had added that he “wanted to go 
demonstrate at the Reform service,” 
she quoted- Abergfl as saying. She 
added that Abergfl had asked Ms 
congregants not to engage in vio¬ 
lence. 

“I cannot say what happened at 
the Reform service itself, because I 
wasn’t there," she added. 


The police spokesman said yester- 
aay that Abergfl had been brought in 
for questioning and that he had been 
released on his own recognizance. 
The investigation will continue for a 
few days, toe spokesman said. 

Itim reported that anonymous 
police sources said that possibly 
some members of the Reform con-. 
gregation might be charged. It did 
not say for what. Itim also quoted 
toe Jerusalem police commander as 
saying that on the basis of testimony 
beard thus far, Reform Rabbi Levy 
Weiman-Kelmao’s charges of 
assault “had been blown up out of all 
proportion.” 

Another furor over the incident 
erupted yesterday after Sephardi 
Chief Rabbi Mordechai Eliahu told 
a radio interviewer that “there is no 
freedom of worship in Israel,” Sup¬ 
porters of .toe chief rabbi claimed 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 
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British FM flies to Luxembourg today 


Hopes fade for united 
Europe stand on Syria 


British hopes for a concerted 
European response to Syrian ter¬ 
rorism were fading yesterday, 
with diplomatic sources “not 
optimistic” that the EEC would 
provide the support Britain is 
demanding. 

Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
Howe flies to Luxembourg today to 
present his EEC partners with full 
details of Syria’s role in the plot by 
Nezar Hinaawi to plant a bomb on 
an El A] plane hoping that the facts 
will convince EEC leaders to recall 
ambassadors or to cancel political 
and cultural visits. 

But while Eire is expected to 
break ties with Syria - especially 
given that Hindawi's unwitting hu¬ 
man time-bomb, Ann Murphy, com¬ 
es from Dublin - West Germany has 
already made it clear that it will not 
recall its ambassador without “ex¬ 
amining all the evidence. ” However, 
Bonn has postponed the p lann ed 
visit of the Syrian foreign minis ter. 

Italian Foreign Minister Giulio 
Andreotti will not attend toe EEC 
meeting, and Foreign Ministry offi¬ 
cials said they did not expect Italy to 
make an immediate response to Bri¬ 
tain's request. 

The spotlight will be on two coun¬ 
tries in particular at today’s meeting: 


France, because it has been trying to 
improve relations with Syria recent¬ 
ly; and West Germany, which is 
holding Hindawi’s brother in con¬ 
nection with a bomb attack on a 
West Berlin discotheque. 

The silence of French officials 
over the weekend reflected their 


David Horovttz (London), 
Yoasf Lsmkowfcz (Brus¬ 
sels) and Michel Zlotowski 
(Paris) 

deep embarrassment following 
Prime Minister Thatcher's decision 
to break diplomatic ties with Syria. 
Paris wfll be represented by its depu¬ 
ty minister for European affairs, 
since Foreign Minister Jean Bernard 
Raymond left for the French- 
German summit in Frankfurt 

According to reliable sources, the 
French autoorities were relieved 
when they learned that Britain 
would not ask its European partners 
to sever relations with Syria, hut' 
would seek other support for Lon¬ 
don’s fight against terrorism. 

However, it was not dear last 
night whether Paris would agree to 
sign a document openly blaming 
Syria for its role in toe bombing 


attempt. This could impair relations 
with Syrian President Assad, on 
whom Paris is relying to secure the 
release of at least six of its nationals 
held hostage in Lebanon. 

France is also reportedly about to 
sign a $300 million arms deal with 
Syria, and has agreed to send a team 
of experts to Syria to devise solutions 
to its economic problems. 

According to diplomatic sources 
in Brussels, Britain will propose a 
series of economic sanctions and 
travel restrictions against Syria. 
EEC sources stressed that Syria is 
one of 12 Mediterranean countries 
linked to the European Community 
by a preferential trade and coopera¬ 
tion agreement The EEC could 
possibly freeze toe accord and the 
fin a non I aid given by toe EEC. 

The British foreign secretary will 
also remind its partners that rbe 
European Community recently 
pledged unanimously to augment its 
fight against terrorism, and that it 
cannot ignore evidence of Syrian 
involvement in a terrorist act. Di¬ 
plomatic sources also point out that 
w hile a unanimous position was easi¬ 
ly adopted last April in taking mea¬ 
sures against Libya, toe EEC would 
act more “cautiously” in taking any 
move against Syria, considered a key 
country in the Middle East. 


Sh amir applauds British move 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Shamir yesterday 
applauded Britain’s severing of rela¬ 
tions with Syria following toe Nezar 
Hindawi trial, when Ms new cabinet 
convened for its first full meeting. 

He expressed Ms appreciation of 
toe move and said it was part of “the 
international struggle against stale- 
supported terrorism that is a vital 
necessity for humanity.*’ 

Observers said toe prime minis¬ 
ter’s statement on the British move, 
taken after Hindawi was convicted 
for try ing lo smuggle a bomb aboard 
an El AL jet at Heathrow with 
Syriac help, was “relatively low 
key." 

“There is tremendous satisfaction 
at what has happened. But we see no 
reason to crow about it,” said one 


source. 

Cabinet Secretary Yossi Beilin 
said toe cabinet felt toe British ac¬ 
tion was particularly important be¬ 
cause terrorists would find attacks 
more difficult to carry out without 
state support 

Bdtin, asked if other countries 
were likely to follow Britain’s lead, 
said he thought some states “will 
want to cutties." 

In an interview with the mass- 
circulation newspaper Bild in Bonn 
yesterday, Shamir called for the 
breakhig of diplomatic relations with 
all countries mat rapport terrorism. 

“Britain, toe U.S. and Canada set 
a good example'in this matter," 
Sh amir told Bild. “AJQ countries 
should follow their example," he 
said. 

Foreign Minister Peres, speaking 


on Kol Israel radio said: “I very 
much admire (Prime Minister) 
Thatcher for taking this step in the 
struggle against terrorism.” 

Industry Minister Ariel Sharon 
demanded that the cabinet discuss 
terror and what he called toe con¬ 
tinued channelling of funds to PLO 
supporters In the West Bank from 
Jordan. 

Sharon said Britain “acted unto 
courage and responsibility,” be¬ 
came Syria “houses most of toe 
headquarters of Palestinian terror¬ 
ism. He was interviewed on Israel 
Radjp; 

He called on western nations to 
cut trade links with countries practis¬ 
ing state terrorism. He named Syria 
and Libya. 

“These steps, if they are taken, 

(Cootfaraed on Page 2, Col. 1) 
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(Cootimied from Page One) 
that the radio interviewer bad 
“pushed Eliabu to the wall” by forc¬ 
ing him to admit that he could not 
permit something that went against 
the very essence of the Torn. 

Mayor KoCek expressed regret at 
the incident and declared that the 
attack bad hit at the principle of 
freedom of worship. He said that die 
municipality would assist the Re¬ 
form congregation to build a perma¬ 
nent synagogue, just as it bad aided 
Orthodox congregations. 

The leader of the American Re¬ 
form Movement, Rabbi Alexander 
Schindler, yeserday denounced the 
incident as the work of “ultra- 
Ortbodox extremists [seeking] to im¬ 
pose by force, if necessary, their 
view of how other Jews should, 
worship the Almighty.” Schindler, 
thanked die police and tbe’Mmistiy’ 
of ReUgidus Affaire for investigating 
the act. 

Former Ashkenazi chief rabbi 
Shtorao Goren said that “if only die 
Reform would not persist in callmg 
themselves Jewish, we would have no 
problem with freedom ofworship for 
them.” 

The Masorti (Conservative) Move- 
mart in Israel last night denounced 
the interference with the Reform ser¬ 
vice. and demanded that Religions 
Affairs Minister Zevnhm Hammer 
dismiss Abergil if it is determined 
that he instigated it. 

Yoram Gazit adds: Several 
dozen people demonstrated yester¬ 
day across from Hechal Shlomo to 
protest restrictions on freedom of 
worship. The demonstration, orga¬ 
nized by Ometz, the student group 
affiliated to Mapam and the Citizens 
Rights Movement, drew mixed reac¬ 
tions from passe rsby, most of whom 
were tourists who had come to cele¬ 
brate the holidays in Israel. 

Some of the tourists expressed 
support for the Orthodox and 
opposed the presence of the Reform 
movement in Israel. An Orthodox 
Jew from the U.S. said that the 
Reform Movement is “one of the 
sicknesses exported from America 
to Israel.” 

.Cindy Wiener, a new immigrant 
from the U.S., said: “There are not 
enough Jews in the world who want 
to pray, so why make religious rules 
that might alienate those still holding 
onto their religion?'* (See Page 4) 


i: SHAMIR 

. . (Continned from Page One) 

will lead to the isolation of nations 
aiding and supporting terror, and it 
is highly possible this wQl prevent the 
need to take military steps (which) 
also have to be prepared,” Sharon 
said. 

“France will do well to refrain 
from sending weapons to Syria, 
weapons which will increase Syrian 
aggressiveness and military capabil¬ 
ity,’'he said. 

Beilin also said the government 
endorsed a call by Pope John Paul to 
declare today “a day when an arma¬ 
ment truce will prevail throughout 
the world.” 

. The cabinet also approved four 
new appointments in connection 
with tne rotation: Yosef Ben- 
Aharon. director-general of the 
Prime Minister's Office; Yossi 
Beilin, political director at the Fore¬ 
ign Ministry; Avraham Tamir, Fore¬ 
ign Ministry director-general; and 
Zevulun Oriev, director general at 
the Religious Affairs Ministry. 


Gur leaves hospital 

TEL AVIV fltim). - Former minis* 
ter of health Mordecai Gur was 
released from Sheba Hospital 
yesterday after laboratory tests on 
the growth removed from his thymus 
gland showed it to be benign. 

Gur was admitted to hospital a 
week ago. He will not require any 
further hospitalization and will re¬ 
turn to his dudes as an MK after a 
fortnight’s vacation. 


Peres meets staff: Row over appointments 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Foreign Minister Peres met nis-staff yesterday 
as he took up his new post, and their exchange of 
views was - to use a diplomatic term - frank, if 
nothing else. 

There was no beating about the bush by either 
side as Peres and the country’s foreign service 
officials got together on the lawn outside the 
. Foreign Ministry's offices in Jerusalem to fight 
over appointments. 

The new boss gave it to them straight ‘Tm in 
charge and Fll decide who I want to hire,” he said. 

But the staff, angered by some of Peres’s 
appointments - especially of two directors- 


gencral, Yossi Beilin and Avraham Tamir - were 
just as direct. 

They were not prepared to be bypassed by 
Peres’s men, said their leader Zvi MazaJ. There 
were plenty of experienced staff at the ministry, he 
said, and politically appointed newcomere were 
not necessary. 

In the best diplomatic tradition, both sides kept 
smiling throughout, and were quick to state that 
they preferred to avoid hostilities. 

There was nothing unusual about a new minis¬ 
ter making his own appointments, Peres said; his 
predecessor had done so and so would he. 

Eveiyone would be judged by his work and not 


by his political connections, Peres went on. “First 
everyone must work. Then if someone is hurt they 
can come to me. I am the address.” 

Peres told the staff they had duties as well as 
rights, and both would be fully.honoured. He 
added: “I would remind you that the ministry 
doesn't belong to you or to me but to the nation.'’ 

The staff committee has scheduled a general 
meeting for today to protest the appointment of 
Tamir, who was Peres’s director-general at the 
Prime Minister's Office, and Beilin, who was his 
cabinet secretary. 

In addition, the committee-called on its mem¬ 
bers to boycott four other newcomers defined as 
“non-Foreign Ministry workers.” 
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Shamir bars Moda’i from inner cabinet 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. - Prime Minister Sha¬ 
mir yesterday said a final “no” to 
Minister-without-Portfolio Yitzhak 
Moda’i’s demands to be included in 
the inner cabinet. He promised, 
however, to look for ad hoc assign¬ 
ments for him. 

The two axe to meet again this 
week to consider Moda’i’s tasks in 
the government and to discuss the 
liberal Party’s demand for an im¬ 
mediate merger with Herat. Neither 
matter was resolved at the hour-long 
meeting the two held yesterday 
afternoon. 


Finance Minister Nissim as the sole 
Liberal representative in the inner 
cabinet. He argued that this was his 
due as the h^test-rankmg Liberal in 
the government. Moda’i is chair man 
of the liberal Party’s presidium and 
lost his own seat in the inner cabinet 
when, as a result of his rows with 
premier Peres, he had to quit the 
government. 

Shamir replied that it would be 
unthinkable that the finance minis¬ 
ter not be party to the decisions 
made in the inner cabinet. He furth¬ 
er said that Labour, and especially 
Foreign Minister Peres, was un¬ 
compromisingly opposed to Mod¬ 
a’i’s inclusion in tne inner cabinet. 


Syria sees 
no action 
by U.S. 

a portfolio switch with other Likud By WOLF BLITZER 

ministers that would eventually Jerusalem Post Corrcspodent 
leave him with a minor portfolio in and Agencies 

his hands. One idea is that after a few WASHINGTON. - Syrian Foreign 
months Herufs Haim Corfu would Minister Farouk Shara’a yesterday 
be given the Justice portfolio, which played down the importance of tbe 
Moda’i yielded and which has been Importance of tbe U.S. decision to 
in Liberal Tourism Minister Avra- withdraw its ambassador from 


down a suggestion that the inner 
cabinet be expanded from 10 to 12 
members to make Moda'i’s co- 
option possible, along with the addi¬ 
tion or another member on the 
Labour quota. 

Modal, according to Liberal 
sources, raised some possibilities for 
a portfolio switch with other Likud 
ministers that would eventually 
leave him with a minor portfolio in 
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President Herzog to the commanders of foe Fyi battalions 
serving with Uniffl and the Multinational Force and Observwsia 
Sinai, yesterday at Beit Hanassf. With the president are LL-Col. IsOda 
Savua (left) and Lt.-Col. George Covrote. Herzog is to travel nexf 

week to the Far East and Oceania, including Fiji. (Isaac Haran); 


Ivory Coast switch— 
return to Tel Aviv 


ham Sharif’s safekeepii 
the scenario goes, would 


Moda’i demanded that be replace Labour had also categorically turned Transport portfolio. 


Mix-up over French verdict on Nakash 


Teres pledged: No extradition to France’ 


Moda’i, 
so get the 


By MENACHEM SHALEV Ministry, however, denied last night 
in Jerusalem that Sharir had made any offer to 

and WALTER RGB Y Nakash. 

in New York Peres’s office said last night that 

Jerusalem Post Reporters the former prime minister “had not 
During his premiership, Shimon intervened and will not intervene in 
Peres reportedly gave assurance that the matter.” 

.William Nakash would not be extra- Sharir did ask the Supreme Court 
dried to France where he is wanted last week to extend the November 9 
for the murder of an Arab. deadline for die derision on Nakash 

Malcolm Hoenlein, vice chairman by 60 days. Sharir said that he in- 
of die Conference of Presidents of tends to present a draft law to the 
Major Jewish Organizations, told Knesset which would enable Nakash 
The Jerusalem Post that on his recent to serve out his sentence in Israel, 
visit to New York, Peres had asked On Friday, the Supreme Court 
him to convey tbs message about ordered Attorney-General Yosef 
Nakash to a group of pro-Nakash Harish to furnish details of the May 
demonstrators. 1984 French judgement on Nakash, 


Hoenlein added that the message which had sentenced him in absentia 


was based on an offer reportedly 
made to Nakash by Justice Minister 
Avraham Sharir under which 
Nakash would serve out his jail term 
in Israel and would not be extra- 
dried. Hoenlein added that Nakash 
had rejected the offer. 

A spokewoman for the Justice 


to life imprisonment. The court said 
that information about the judge¬ 
ment had been withheld both from 
the Supreme Court and the district 
coarts which had beard the Nakash 
case between May, 1985 and 
September, 1986. 

However, The Post has learned 


SuezW&r symposium aseil-out 


BY LIORA MORJOEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - An international 
conference on the 1956 Suez War 
wrhich opens today at the Ben- 
Gnrion University of the Negev, has 
attracted so much interest that reg¬ 
istration had to be dosed ahead of 
time last week. 

More than 30 experts from Israel, 


Britain, France and the U.S. will 
participate in the three-day sympo- 
sram. 

Dr. Moshe Shemesh, the confer¬ 
ence’s organizer, said that tbe war 
was one of the most interesting in 
modem times, because Britain and 
France, despite their superior fire¬ 
power, were limited by public press¬ 
ure and internal conflict from using 
their power to its fullest. 


VANUNU 


(Continued from Page One) 

actions, that he felt that publicizing 
the nuclear secrets was a “correct 
response” to tbe Christian moral 
dflemma. 

McKnight said that he knew 
Vanunu as a “very stable person,” 
avidly interested in politics, drama 
and music, who bad a “number of 
firmly held political beliefs.” 

McKnight said that he had last 
spoken to Vanunn in London on 
September 30. “Morxh was con¬ 
cerned that his life was in danger,” 
said McKnight. Although he de¬ 
clined to comment on the reports 
that Vanunu had been abducted by 
Mossad agents, McKnight did say 


that he “doubted that Vanunu would 
leave London of his own free will.” 

. He said that he had “solid” in¬ 
formation from several sources that 
Vanunu was bring held somewhere 
in Israel. McKnight said that he had 
contacted Arieh Mekel, Prime 
Minister Shamir’s political adviser, 
but that Mekel had refused to con¬ 
firm or deny the reports of Vanunu's 
whereabouts or give him any other 
details. 

McKnight said that the purpose of 
his trip, which was being financed by 
ins Sydney parish, was to “assure 
Vanunu that we care for him, that we 
support him as an individual.” 

McKnight said he had not con¬ 
tacted Vanonu’s relatives. 


NURSES 


(Continued from Page One) 

their dealings with the nursing crisis 
and “have stood aside while the 


“Having no alternative,” the 
nurses said they would strike again, 
except for the neo-natal, premature 
baby and dialysis departments. 
There will also be an emergency 
team of nurses at each hospital. 

The muses will demonstrate at 10 
a.m. opposite the Knesset. They will 
then march to the Western Wall. 

The nurses, in their statement, 
nuke no reference to the new health 
minister, who has long backed their 
cause but who opposes their walk¬ 
outs. 

Arbeli-AImoslino yesterday re¬ 
ported on the nurses at the weekly 
cabinet meeting. She also presented 
three proposals to Nissim regarding 
the noises' demands for a shorter 
work week. 

, The minister suggested that the 
issue of a shorter work week be 


workers. When that committee de¬ 
cides to what category the nurses 
belong and by how much their work¬ 
load shoald be cut, be said, negotia¬ 
tions can resume. 

The Treasury spokesman reacted 
angrily to the nurses’ announcement 
of yet another strike, claiming that 
the nurses had been granted a “60 
per cent increase” over their May 
salaries and reiterating that “if they 
got more, it would ruin tbe eco¬ 
nomy.” 

The nurses yesterday were 
granted a 10 per cent increase in 
salary together with all other public 
workers, plus an additional 6 per 
cent increase from April. Bat the 
nurses' representatives stressed that 
“this has nothing to do with current 


public 


Yesterday’s eight-boor walkout, 
Eke those of the previous three days, 
caused suffering to patients, espe¬ 
cially those in geriatric and psychiat¬ 
ric units, where volunteers and rela¬ 
tives are few. Nurses at tbe Talbieh 
Psychiatric Hospital in Jerusalem 
said that they would not walk out 
tomorrow. 


OPERATION 

(Continued from Page One) to predict how long the operation 

transplant was performed by the would take. The previous transplant 
same team, headed by Dr. Yigal took 18 hours. 


Kam, that carried out the first opera- Sdrichmanter, who is still in the 
tion on Mira Sdrichmanter. hospital’s intensive-care unit, was 

The family had considered send- “improving," but is not yet out of 
ing Schreier abroad for surgery, but danger. Mexribers of hex family are 
conducted that they would be unable allowed to visit her for short periods. 


to raise the minim um of 5150,000 
required. 

Ram barn’s deputy director. Dr. 
Zvi Ben-Ishai, said it was impossible 


Rambam Hospital nurses fully 
participated in the second liver- 
transplant, as they regarded it as an 
emergency. 


that the French judgement had in 
fact been induded in the court files, 
but had not been translated into 
Hebrew. Jistice Ministry officials 
are reportedly discusring ways of 
tactfully pointing out the. oversight 
to the Supreme Court. 

In a brief submitted to the Sup¬ 
reme Court yesterday, Nakash’s 
attorney, Roland Roth, pointed to 
another legal obstacle impeding 
Nakash’s extradition: the existence 
of a Jerusalem Rabbinical Court 
order prohibiting Nakash from leav¬ 
ing the country. 

Tbe Rabbinical Court order was 
issued in June, 1986 in response to a 
request filed by Nakash’s wife and is 
in force until March, 1987. Nakash’s 
wife claimed that if Nakash were to 
be extradited to France, sbe would 
remain an aguna (a deserted wife 
who could not remarry). 

Roth claims that die Rabbinical 
oourt order prohibits Nakash’s ex¬ 
tradition until he agrees to give his 
wife a bill of divorce. 


Air corridor . 
to Far East 
proposed 

ByMICHALYUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel must open an air corridor 
jinking the eastern Mediterranean 
with tne Far East for airlines belong¬ 
ing to countries that want to boycott 
Syria. This proposal was made by 
Israel Pilots Association chairman 
Capt. Yitzhak Goneri, who urged 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu to 
consider this measure immediately, 
following Syria's decision not to 
allow British airplanes to use its 


H Israel allowed airlines to fly over 
it from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf and Far East, it would 
solve the problem for British air 
carriers as well as enable other west¬ 
ern states to boycott Syria, Gotten 
said. An Israeli air corridor would 
also save the airlines time, be added. 

Gonen called on the president of 
the International Federation of Air¬ 
line Pilots Associations, Red Smith, 
to implement the decision taken at 
Ifalpa's convention in London in 
April-one day before the attempt to 
smuggle the bomb on El ATS plane - 
to boycott any state which supported 
or sheltered terrorists. 

Israel intends to file a complaint 


Damascus. 

“The U.S. has not taken any mea¬ 
sure against Syria,” he said in an 
interview on the CBS-TV news prog¬ 
ramme Face the Nation. 

The foreign minis ter, who strong¬ 
ly denied any Syrian involvement 
with convicted terrorist Nezar Hin- 
dawi in the attempt to blow up an El 
A1 airliner in London, also said Syria 
is not planning any diplomatic re¬ 
taliation against the U .S. 

He suggested, that the U.S. di¬ 
plomatic action was “normal,” ex¬ 
plaining that the U.S. simply wanted 
to “consult” with tiie envoy in foe 
aftermath of the latest develop¬ 
ments. He expressed confidence that 
the U.'S. would find no evidence that 
Syria was associated with any terror¬ 
ist acts. 

The U.S. and Canadian ambassa¬ 
dors to Syria left Damascus aboard 
the same flight to Frankfurt yester¬ 
day. 

British diplomats and their fami¬ 
lies packedfrrmitnre, bought souve¬ 
nirs and said goodbye to friends 
Saturday as they prepared to leave 
Syria. 

The diplomatic break with Syria 
has isolated Britain from the Arab 
world, but Syria has not called for 
economic sanctions, the Syrian fore¬ 
ign mmister said in his TV interview. 

Shara’a denied reports that Syria 
had asked Libya or other Arab na¬ 
tions for economic sanctions against 

Britain. . 

- i But. he'added that Britain, was 
“isolated more than ever before be¬ 
cause it has-committed a blunder,” 
apparently referring to last week’s 
cut in diplomatic ties. 

Shara’a maintained that Hindawi 
had been “expelled and thrown 
away” from foe Syrian Embassy in 
London when he showed up there 

Bat U.S?and British^c2fttials in 
Washington once a gain dismissed 
these Syrian statements. .“They were 
caught red-handed,” said Francis 
Cornish, foe information counsellor 
at foe British Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton. “The evidence is conclusive.” 

Reagan administration officials 
said they were planning additional 
steps against Syria but only “in con¬ 
cert’’ with other West European 
allies. 

Republican Dave Durenbiuger of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on InteUigence, 
said that tbe Syrian regime ofrresi- 
dent Hafez Assad was anxious to 
avoid being treated as an interna¬ 
tional outcast. 


Knesset session to start 

Post Knesset Reporter 
The llfo Knesset is scheduled to 
embark on its post-rotation session 
this afternoon. 

Knesset Speaker Shlomo Hide! 
(Labour) is due to jfcy foe Knesset's 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
“We regret tbe Ivory Coast’s deci¬ 
sion to move its embassy from Jeru¬ 
salem to Td Aviv,” the Foreign 
Ministry said yesterday, after that 
nation apparently complied with 
Arab pressure on its embassy’s loca¬ 
tion. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman 
was responding to reports from foe 
Ivory Coast capital, Abidjan, that it 


here last month after a 13-year break 
in its relations with Israel. 

“We hope for foe day when the 
embassy of the Ivory Coast win be 
stationed in our capitol,” tbe spokes¬ 
man told The Jerusalem Post, 

Last week, Iran broke relations 


with foe Ivory Coast and other Arab 
foreign ministers said m Tnnis thaf. 
the Arab states should sever their ties 
with any country that moved Is' 
embassy to Jerusalem 1 or recognised^ 
Jerusalem as land’s capital. 

TheTvory Coast government said 
yesterday that its derision to mtoe 
the embassy complied with a Eff 
Security Conned resolution of Art-- 
gust 20,1980, which urged “United... 




set up diplomatic missions m Jfern- 
salem to move them ebewfaere,^ 
Earlier, Ivory Coast diplomatic 
sources hinted that toe embassy had 
been stationed in Jerualemfor tect 
meal and not political reasons, be-r 
cause that was its original location. : 


Newsman Laviv cleared of . 
most extortion charges V 


TEL AVIV (Itxm). - Journalist Yig¬ 
al Laviv yesterday was found not 
guilty of most of foe charges of 
extortion brought against him by the 
Tei Aviv district attorney. 

District Court Judge Uri Stress- 
man, however, found Lavivguilty oh 


that he would not publish incriminat¬ 
ing information against trim, if be 
paid him;. extorting money from 
businessman Ezra TIssona; and thre¬ 
atening journalist Avraham Pazadp 
attempting 'to, extort money ftpiri 
him in exchange for not pubfisfiiri^ 
. embarrassing information. 

In regard to the other charges of 


extorting money from well-known - 
businessmen and social figures, the 
judge found that there .was rib dfc 
agreement as to foe facts. But iriV-. 
most of the cases there was simply no - 3 
evidence that Laviv bad. extorted^ % 
money in exchange for not pribr'^ jfc 
fishing material.. Laviv had dmmtot 
that he had received the money "asc \ 

favours. . .-vrT 

Strossman said that there } 

good. nfjUipn to believe,that t Layi 

' who had* lodged .cojnp^ints . 

] ethica%mipropeF. Butthe coqri, ■‘•vl 

said, was asked to rule on crinia^i > ^ - " 
extortion and not on violation 
journalistic ethics. . . .. v r- ' ^ 


Wiesel appeals for Sakharov^ 
increased Jewish emigration 

MOSCOW (AJP). — Nobel Peace Jewish families actively want fcb~; — 
Prize-winner Hie Wiesel ended a leave the Soviet Union and namw^': 


appealed to foe Kremlin to increase only in very deep compassion,”^-" 
Jewish emigration and to free Wiesel said. “It would be to tfife/^v 
Andrei Sakharov from exile in foe honour of the new style of the Soviet^ *’ 
dosed tity of Gorky. government to allow these peopfe^i'' ^ 

Wiesel issued the appeal at a news men, women and children - to boP?t' 
conference, saying that at least 3,000 happy again ” 


Sir Yehudi’s birthday gift |§j 


By EU KAREV 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

On their birthdays, people receive 


-_ays, peopl- 

presents, but Sir Yehudi Menuhin 
reversed the procedure last night in 
Jerusalem. Here for foe first time 
since turning 70 six months ago, 
Menuhin presented his friends and 
admirers gathered at foe Henry 
Crown HaU with so generous a sam¬ 
ple of his art that die evening is 
bo.und to make history as one of the 
peaks in this country’s musical fife. 

_ Menuhin has come a long way 
since storming the world as a preco¬ 
cious wonder-child more than go 
years ago. The violinist has pene- 


p%y the Knesset's 


with the International Civil Aviation tribute to foe country’s first premier, 
Organization, concerning the assist- David Ben-Gurion, on the rente tr¬ 
ance Syria gave Nezar Hmdawi, who ary of bis birth. 


attempted to blow up an El Al plane. 

Corfu yesterday instructed the 
Civil Aviation Administration to file 
the complaint, on tbe basis of the 
London court's ruling concerning 
Syria's involvement with foe terror- 


Expected to be on hand are mem¬ 
bers of foe Ben-Gurion family. Pres¬ 
ident Herzog and politicians who 
served under him . 

A short reception is to follow tins 
ceremonial session before the pie- 


rthday gift |J 

trated all the music’s external 
and reached its spiritual core. Anditr^ 
did not matter a bit that here aikfte 
there the pitch slipped or the bbtesg§g: 
work became somewfaat rough. 
playing was as Olympian as wa$J»£.i£* 


One could but envy the 

players from the Menuhin sc_^ 

London who made music with-tiieg 
maestro. No wonder they played', 
with inspiration. -■- ■■■■ £ 

The programme consisted of 
E-major violin suite by Badf,;^ 
G-mmor sextet by Brahms, Malcbkui 
Singer’s Nonet and Bartok’s Divert 
tonento for strings, the latter feature 
mg Menuhin as a conductor. 


ist act and due to Britain's decision mim reconvenes to get down to leg- 
to sever its ties with Syria. islative business. 


To the 

ROZENSTE1N FAMILY 

share your profound grief on the 
untimely death of 

AMNON b»T 


Paula Gold-Lavnesco, New York 


In commemoration of the 50th year of the 
death of the community Rabbi of Leipzig 

Rabbi Dr. EPHRAIM CARLEBACH b-t 

we shall visit his grave at the Trumpeldor 
Street Cemetery, Tel Aviv at 4 p.m„ tomorrow, 
Tuesday, October 28,1986, and honour his memoiy 
at the adjacent synagogue. 

The family 

Irgun Yptzei Leipzig Beyisraef 


HaWV*TttffQir , 3—Oct 31,1986 

will mark the passing of 10 years since . 

tne death of our loved husband and father .v V v ' 

Prof. GABRIEL STEIN Vf 

Aman of science 
A man of arts 
Aman of deeds 

A man imbued with love of mankind 
We mourn his loss to is, to the Hebrew UniveisMy and 10 Israel." ■ 

Pauline Stein - 


Thn l^ l i l T , n and , FIOra PalaCStlna ^"Wittes 

Tbe Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 

deeply mourn the death of 


Prel. HANS BYTINSKI.SALTZ 


and extend sincere condolences to 


the family. 
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“Down with Cory” people were" killed in four separate weekend headquarters during the February election cam- 
FerduwmH p Jr Bame of deposed president dames between government forces and the com- paigD against Marcos. 

Prtrir I S OS 3 f estcrda y 33 Defence Minis- munis: NewPeople’s Army. / people were injured 

would «nnJe ^ cIared that the. army An Enrife aide. Col. Gregorio Honasan, said blast; No group has claimed t 

jgj auow the Philippines to go common- the minister agreed to ^eak because the rally was attacks^ 

2 . : ami-cdinmunist and not designed to show support During Enrile’s 40-minute: 

It was the first time Emile had appeared before ^ Marcos * Earile served as Marcos’s; defence the crowd raised the Marcos ‘ 
a rally of Marcos loyalists, who havestaeed qif* minister but broke with the president in February, and chanted “Marcos again.” 

e«rv weekend since telpeddxivehim from power., - . The Philippine Supreme 
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dames between government fences and the com¬ 
munist NewPeople's Army. 

An Enrile aide,.Col. Gregorio Honasan, said 
the minister agreed to speak because the rally was 

for Marcos. Earile served as Marcos's ideSSre 


pajgD against Marcos. 

' Two people were injured in the McDonald’s 
blast; No group has claimed responsibility for the 
attacks*- 

During Enrile’s 40-minute speech, members of 
the crowd raised the Marcos “V for victory" agn 


VJt* u 
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every weekend since telpeddnve him from power, - The Philippine Supreme Court yesterday 

•••• ctfto.Hawan in February. . Aft cr . rally, oigaiuzers Mked pohce for affixed that Corazon Aquino is the country’s 

I we have enemies who want to erabEf?^ D tomarch on the prudential offires at ]cgitimate president despiJ questions raised 4- 

ZwJS 0 *™ 00 ^ of ^ r a iusticc 

sgAtssasaafea 

power President Corazon Aquino, which is in effective 

^^"nranist flags am^. fo other incidents, police have reported five control ofthe entire country, 
rilefi^emacr *** I* communism,- Eh- bombings. iir theManila area in the past 10 days, “Moreover, the community of nations has rec* 


ign Minister 
K the Soviet 


out the constitutionality of her role, a justice 
announced. 

Justice Andres Narvasa said the 11-member 


communist.’ 


K a IJfr? r0 S d i? ,,rn f d t* 0 «mnmmist flags amid 



PhJK™S TOCrac * r ' inctodfag weekend blasts in frontof a McDonald’s ognized the legitimacy of the present govern- 

rrnnppine newspapers, meanwhile, reported 1$ restaurant andTin a building that housed Aquino’s ment,” the court added. (AP, Reuter) 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


‘ GENEVA (Reuter). — The Interna? 

-tional .Red Cross said yesterday it 

' s 'n feared rerious consequences for the 
people: it helps and protects in South 
Africa when the 'humanitarian orga¬ 
nization is forced to leave the coun¬ 
try. 

The Pretoria government Satur¬ 
day. ordered the all-Swiss Interna- 
* sl other tional Committee of the Red Cross 

Said in Tdok h? (1CRC) to quit South Africa “as 

mid sever ifol!* soon 3 s possible.” The move came 
v that shortly after a major IRC conference 

»fem or suspended the official South African 

-*l‘s capitaj®^ delegation because of its govern- 
.1 sovernnL. , ment’s apartheid policy. 

; J? The Geneva-based ICRC refused 

»plied with a i» 3k to 0251 a ballot at the Red Cross 
resolnriftn . 15 v conference, attended by more than 


resolution,,? 

tefa urged 

ooo tries whjJJJ 

' torsions in u. 

Coast Air&J:, 


at the embassy 
Jerusalem for'i* 
htical reasons, k 
oriainalloatitfc 

dof 
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conference, attended by more than 
150 countries, saying suspension, of a 
state was contrary to the move¬ 
ment’s statutes. - 

The 159 to 25 vote, with eight 
abstentions, was the first time a 
country has been ousted from a Red 
Cross conference since the. move- 

Indians kill 16 
attempting entry 
firomPakistan 


meat was founded more than 100 
years ago. ^ 

Israel was among 25 Western 
countries voting- against the expul¬ 
sion of Pretoria representatives from 
the International Red Cross Confer¬ 
ence in Geneva on Saturday. The 
spokesman of Israel's Magen David ' 
Adorn delegation to the conference, 
Dov Frenkel, told Israel Radio 
yesterday that the Israeli vote does 
not imply any support for apartheid. 
He noted that the motion violated 
the IRC framework. 

The conference groups the ICRC, 
governments and national Red 
Cross and Red Crescent societies, 
which provide help after natural dis¬ 
asters- Meetings in the movement’s 


’• . The ICRC regularly visits some 
300 convicted prisoners in South 
Africa, assists tire national Red 
Cross Society and helps some 20,000 
Mozambican refugees in the east of 
the country, it said. 


The week-long International Red 
Cross conference in.Geneva groups 
some 900 delegates, representing 
.166 countries and 144 non? 
governmental Red Cross and Red 
Crescent societies. •• 

The vote to suspend the South 
African government delegation until 
apartheid was abandoned did not 
extend to the non-government South 
African Red Cross Society, which 
remained at the conference running 
through this week. 

The ICRC, with the permission of 
national governments, works in 
countries around the world to imple? 
ment the 1949 Geneva conventions 
which cover humane treatment of 
prisoners, wounded and sick - 
whether military or civilian - in local 
or international aimed conflicts. 

South Africa’s ouster was prop¬ 
osed by Kenya, which said that Pre-> 
toria’s -racial segregation policy 
violated Red Cross principles ana 
that the South.Africans represented 
an “evil and inhuman system.” 


Plane skids off runway 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 
(AP). - A plane with 118 people 
aboard skidded in rainy conditions 
Saturday as it was landing at Firemen at Osaka airport carr^ 
Charlotte-Douglas International infam a fi^nal airliner which mad 
Airport, smashed through a fence after a mid-air exp lo sion rocked 
and stopped nose down on a railroad 
track, injuring at least -24 people, P*”*'** 5 * 

officials said, --- 

Feminists surrender Kuwait ‘thii 

TARRAGONA (AFP). - More ^ 

than 100 feminists have surrendered t|ttivi 1^ w 

to the authorities here and in Madrid JLM j E UU I Cv I 

since Friday, voluntarily admitting ** ** 

that they have performed illegal 

abortions! police said yesterday. KUWAIT (Reuter). - A defence 
The women’s “self-indictment” official confirmed yesterday Kuwait 
campaign was organized by the fired two miss iles last night at ah 
Spanish feminists* umbrella orga- unidentified flying object, described 
mzation, following the indictment of by a newspaper earlier , as an 
several persons accused of perform- “enemy” aircraft, believed to have 
ing illegal abortions. Under a law been shot down. • 
that came into force in August 1985, Major-General Abdulla Farraj 


Firemen at Osaka airport carry an eldeify woman fawn a Thai 
International airliner which made an emergency landing last night 
after a mid-air explosion rocked the Airbus, injuring at least 40 
people. ' ' (Reuter) 

Kuwait ‘ think s’ mystery 
flying object shot down 


Mugabe says Pretoria killed 
Machel and is now after him 
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troops shot dead 16 peopte over the Mini^r 

^ r i aS r the y r a ?T Pted 10 Minister -of Sn 
tnto fatha from Palmtan. a spokes- EmmeIson Ml 

manfor the Border Security Forces aaotedasMvin(sy 

ZimtabwS 

Meanwhile, in the northtm state 2iatia said the m 
of Pnnjab several political parties ^^<1 ^ 
jointly called for a general strike pi^aStaweel 
A '° da y “ P rotest “f ov ernight ^ p rerfdent , 
slaying of nine people by suspected Mugabc yestmla , 

^ ° tS :^-i ^ 5 ^ n * t rf St^Afiica of' 

In New Delhi at least two Sikhs ^toolrtth^pl 
were injured-yesterday‘as some 600 
Hmdtis Wentprt ^rampage tb*pfrotes^ ’ 

Tb tbe J bwdef cashes,- a “B^F ‘ jea^ uMuhanga 
spokesman said 13 of ffie l6 people 
lall»] m separate nradrats were shot ^^fQmihqyi. 
m Punjab and the restmneighbour- ^ agency’s n 

ing Rajasthan state, which also ad- ^ ^Sut wher 
joins Pakistan. _ came from or wha 

Meanwhile, suroected Sikh raih- . . 

tants yesterday shot dead a local Machel’s Spvi 
liquor ..shop. salesman . near . Moga c rashed minutes b 
town in Punjab, PTI reported, JandinMbzambiq 


HARARE. - Killers have been infil - 
trated into Zimbabwe to assassinate 
Prime Nfinister Robert Mugabe, 
Minister-of State for Security 
Emmerson Munangagwa was 
quoted as saying yesterday. 

Zimbabwe’s national news agency 
Ziana said the minister finked the 
alleged agents with the death in a 
plane cram a week ago of Mozambi¬ 
can President Samora Machel. 
Mugabe yesterday directly accused 
Soujto Africa of “gunning down” 
Machel and 33 other people who 
died aboard the plane. 

me mb; 


to after the Mozambican- leader 
attended a meeting of African lead¬ 
ers in Zambia. 

In Maputo, capital of Mozambi¬ 
que, five funeral processions rolled 
through the streets yesterday, car¬ 
rying the bodies of 19 people who 
mea along with Machel. 

Thousands of people stood in 
long, silent lines, waitine to enter the 
city hall where Machers. body has 
been lying in state since Friday. The 
19 bodies of aides, a cabinet minis¬ 
ter, a.stewardess and some journal¬ 
ists who died in the crash just inside 
■So uth African territory were placed- 


Spanish feminists’ umbrella- orga¬ 
nization, following the indictment of 
several persons accused of perform¬ 
ing illegal abortions. Under a law 
that came into force in August 1985, 
abortion in Spain is ho longer illegal 
providing that the fetus is deformed, 
or the mother's health is in danger, 
or if pregnancy is the result of rape. 

Aids writer dies 

BASEL (AP). - The Swiss journalist 
and author, Andre Ratti, an avowed 
homosexual who publicized the 
plight of Aids victims like hims elf 
and founded &d organization to help 
them, has died of pneumonia at age 
51. 

Ratti, well known as former host 
of a Swiss television science prog¬ 
ramme, startled -viewers when he 
bluntly declared in an evening news 
interview last year that, he was a 
homosexual and had the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome. He 
penned several articles on aids be- 


KUWAlT (Reuter). - A defence target was hit or not, since the search 
official confirmed yesterday Kuwait for wreckage is still going on," be 
fired two missiles last night at an said. No wreckage had yet -been 
unidentified flying object, described found in a search of territorial waters 
by a newspaper earlier , as an near the scene of the action, 
“enemy” aircraft, believed to have The incident, after a spate of 
been snot down. - attacks on Kuwaiti shipping blamed 

Major-General Abdulla Farraj on Iran, occurred at 10:05 p.m., he 
Al-Ghanim, the Army Chief of said. 

Staff, said it had not been possible to Al-Anba newspaper earlier 

identify the nature of the target- quoted Sheikh Ah Sabah Al-Salem 

But he told the Kuwait News Al-Sabah, in charge 'of Kuwait’s 
Agency Kuna it -was headed for Ahmadi govemorate, as saying “an 
Shuiba, an industrial area adjoining air target, an unknown enemy air- 
Ahmadi, the hub of Kuwait’s oS plane, was detected by radar above 
export operations 32 km. south of Kubbar Island, a tiny island 32 km. 
the capital. off Ahmadi . 

He said die target vanished from He gave no due to the aircraft’s 
radar screens after the second anti- identity. But at least one shipping 
aircraft missile was fired. It was then source in the Gulf said it was an 
7 km. away. Iranian F-5 warplane. The source 

“I.cannot teO for sure whether the insisted his name not be used. - • 


Egypt-Jordan sign three protocols 




rrtr r ‘ rh the ball yesterday. 


The agency’s report gave no.de¬ 
tails about where the infiltrators 
came from or what had happened to 
Ihem. .. 

Machel’s Soviet-built aircraft 
crashed minutes before it wasriue to 
land in Mozambique’s capital Mapu-. 


Machel’s funeral tomorrow. Most of 
the other dead wfll be . buried the 
following day. 

There were 10 survivors of the 
crash that killed Machel and. 33 
others, including Zimbabwean and 
Zambian ambassadors to Mozambi¬ 
que. 


bluntly declared in an evening news CAIRO' (AP). - Egypt and Jordan of c riminals - Jordan was one of the 
interview last year that, he was a yesterday signed three protocols 17 Arab states which severed di¬ 
homosexual and had the Acquired calling for contributed cooperation plomatic ties with Egypt following its 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome. He in oil exploration, an increased 1979' peace treaty with' Israel, 
penned several articles on aids be- security cooperation in areas such as However, it broke ranks .and. res¬ 
tore knowing he had contractedtoa drug smugg lin g and.t^e^a^Qn 

cpsease. ‘ -u-. | ■; -m < •_ • r.V''-'- 

British TV producer ~ Gutfstates in^e Iran to end war agaiasl Iraq A 

IrillpH hv mmp in Cnrlun ABU DHABI (Reuter). - Arab al-Nuaimi made the appeal at the 
IklilcU Uj UUUclUoUUdU Gulf states yesterday urged Iran to .opening of a Gulf foreign minis ters 

LOKICHOKIO, Kenya (Reuter). - respond to efforts to end its six-year- meeting hereThe -meeting 
A British television producer, Alan old war against Iraq, saying the con- attended by the UAE, Saudi Arabia, 
Stewart, was lolled in southern turned conflict endangered all Gulf Kuwait, Oman, Katarand Babrain- 
Sudan on Thursday when his vehicle states is expected to focus on joint defence 

hit a land mine, his-colleagues said United Arab Emirates (UAE) against real and potential threats 

Friday. Foreign Minister Rashid Abdullah posed by the Iran-fraq conflict. . 


ABU DHABI (Reuter). - Arab 
Gulf states yesterday urged Iran to 
respond to efforts to end its six-year- 
ola war against Iraq, saying the con¬ 
tinued conflict endangered all Gulf 
states 

United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
Foreign Minister Rashid Abdullah 


al-Nuaimi made the appeal at the 
.opening of a Gulf foreign ministers 
meeting here. The -meeting - 
attended by the UAE, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Oman, Katarand Bahrain¬ 
is expected to focus on joint defence 
against real and potential threats 
posed by the Iran-Iraq conflict. . 


LONDON (LOS) > Last week’s 
reports of a combined Kurdish- 
Iranian attack, on. Kirkuk,. Iraq’s 
principal oil city in the north, may 
differ in the extent of real damage - 
done, but not in the significance of 
the deed. 

The whole of Kurdistan, on both 
sides of the Iran/Iraq border has 
been put under curfew by the respec¬ 
tive governments from 2:30 in the 
afternoon until 7:00 in the morning 
for the past few weeks. 

Both the Iranian and Iraqi govern¬ 
ments sponsor Kurds from each • 
other’s countries as guerrillas, while 
denying their “own" Kurds rights of 
autonomy. Complicating the issue 
still further are the Turks, who re¬ 
fuse to recognize the Kurds at all, 
fallin g them "mountain Turks” and 
going in hot pursuit of rebel groups 
across their common border with 
Iraq. 


Half a milfion men from the' Ira¬ 
nian and Iraqi armies are pinned 
down in the north trying to control 
Kurds with all their disparate aims. 
On Teheran radio, there is no men¬ 
tion of the casualties incurred in 
Kurdistan. Ifs left to the Kurds to 
broadcast the names of the dead. 

There are an estimated 20 million 
Kurds-in an area covering eastern 
Turkey; north-western and western 
Iran, add north-eastern Iraq. There 
are two major dialects, a host of 
sub-dialects, and although most 
Kurds are followers, of Sunni Mam, 
there are Shi’ites. Alawis and other 
sects. The most common definition 
of -a Kurd is that they are more like 
eada other than anyone else,, they 
have a history which stretches back 
2,000 years,-.and wherever they are. 


through customs posts which collect' 


revenue for the 


from the con- 


The KDPI, unlike the IranianMu- 
jaheddin opposition beaded by Mas- 


stant stream of smugglers taking in , soud Rajavi in Baghdad, keeps its 
sugar, rice, flour, whisky, and those distance from the Iraqi government, 
bringing out carpets, cattle, fives- who. themselves are fighting a war 


Hundreds of square kilometres op theft national government resists 


Hundreds ot square Kiiomeires op rneir nauc 
both sides of the Xran/Iraq^bordex are- autonomy. 


out of control of their respective 
national governments, which can 
only monitor the main roads with the 
help of Kurdish mercenaries. . 


sugar, nee, nour, wmsicy, ano tnose 
bringing out carpets, cattle, lives¬ 
tock, cigarettes and nuts. The black 
market exchange rates are extremely 
invited to film in Iranian and Iraqi 
Kurdistan by the Kurdish Democra¬ 
tic Party of Iran (KDPI), led by I)r. 
Abdel Rahman Quassecplou. An 
economics professor who taught in 
Czechoslovakia until the overthrow 
of Dubcek, and then in Paris, Quas- 
semlou is a sophisticated multi¬ 
lingual pragmatist wfao sees the fu¬ 
ture of an autonomous Kurdistan 
firmly set within the borders of a 
democratic Iran. 

The KDPI has the loyalty'of most 
politically active Kurds in Iran, and; 
as Quassemlou points. oot; has been 
fighting Ayatollah Khomeini’s reg¬ 
ime since 1979. • 

Despite enormous popular sup- 


who. themselves are fighting a war 
against their own Kurds organized 
into tbePatriotic Union.of Kurdistan 
(PUK). - 

The Iranian Kurds' base is nomi¬ 
nally in Iraq, but in an area com¬ 
pletely’ dominated by the PUK. To 
drive from the KDPI headquarters, 
both the PUK and the Iraqi army 
h ad to be contacted. As we drove in, 
Iraqi army tanks were pounding 
their rebels. Our Kurdish driver 
(KDPI) had to walk up to the tank to 


Azerbaijanis, Arabs,'Turkomen and 
•Baluchis together with the Kurds 
modem “Iranians,” when" in' fact 
“Persians’'are in the majority, 
ness,” said Quassemlou when the The KDPI political organization is 

bizarre and complicated rela- thorough. The central committee at 
tionships were explained. headquarters is elected by delegates 

Gearly the KDPI are confident, from the 50,000-strong party. 'The 
They see a collapse in the morale of politburo of seven duplicated- 
the revolutionary guards and volun- ‘throughout the committees inside 
teers in Kurdistan and have a well- 'Iran with a firm rein on the military, 
run prison for .captured guards and Jcommaoder. who is subject both to 


army personnel. They regularly 
swap prisoners, and even admit non- 
Kuraish Persians into theft ranks. 
Twenty of their recent “martyrs'” 
were originally with. Khomeini and 
turned to the Kurds after they real¬ 
ized that they weren’t in fact fighting 
Iraqis, but “brother Iranians. For 
the KDPI is insistent that they do not 
want an independent Kurdistan, but 


tell them to hold off while we drove a federal system like West Germany 

through. The Iraqi PUK are sup- ior Switzerland. 

ported by the Teheran government To many Ir anians , a federal sys- 


That's the easy part'. We were ime since 1979. -•*••• 

We were taken into bran twice. Despite enormous popular sup- 
- travelling more than 30 kilometres port, Kurdish towns fell to- the re- 
inside the border in the. north, going volutionary guards one by one. Civi- 

lian losses were high, etimated at 
between 45-50,000, and the KDPI 
DIRECT from New York-London ,. .■ ™Mrew its headquarters to the 
JACK LEMMON'S 

Award winning performance in ■ _ , claim to have taken 4-5,000 casual¬ 

ties among the pesh maria , “those 
■ prepared for death,” and inflicted 
close on 50,000 casualties on the 
nrt 70 * revolutionary guard units, army and 

1 ^ — , volunteers. ; 

a ’u favourable, and the KDPI earn 

enough to keep themselves in 
87. Castel, Tel. 444/z> weapons and ammunition as well as- 

SdhStore-Tel 239258 ' -- paying their estimated 15,000pey/i 

arc homers, i marga pocket money. 


ported by the Teheran government 
with weapons and ammunition, yet 
this is accepted by the Iranian Kurds. 
“This is their quarrel - their busi- 


. To many Iranians, a federal sys¬ 
tem makes sense. Only 40 per cent of 
actually make up the majority of 
Iranians use Farsi as a first language. 


central and local party.msdpEne. * 
The Kurds have always beep be¬ 
devilled with tribal splits and loyal¬ 
ties, treated as somewhat' romantic 
hangovers from the past, by “mod¬ 
ern" governments in the area. The 
KDPI had bad dashes with Komala, 
a Kurdish “workers'’ party, who 
denounce Quassemlou and ms com¬ 
mittees as “bourgeois," bot it may 
Jbe this very 'middle-class emphasis 
on a multi-party democracy that will 
appeal to Iranians outside the “Kur¬ 
dish" tribal system. There is no other 
effective armed opposition to 
Khomeini. 


Six die in 




accident 

JOHANNESBURG (AP).-Anele- 
vator cage crashed to the bottom of a 
gold mine shaft early yesterday kill- ' 
mg six black miners and seriously 
injuring at least four others. 

Two muiere were crushed to death ’ 
and a third was seriously injured » 
when a cable snapped and the eleva-. 
tor car fell to the bottom of the 
-800-metre shaft, a mining official * 
said.' 

The. broken cable was repaired 
and the company sent another cage - 
■ down the shaft to rescue the miners. • 
An undisclosed number of the 32 ' 
men trapped underground for nearly 
eight hours were injured, said the' 
South African Press Association, . 

S the chairman of the Rand- 
Estates Gold Mining Co. - 
K.W. Maxwell. 

The 28 blacks and four white min¬ 
ers bad been underground construct¬ 
ing a ventilation shaft at the mine. 

“Nobody was in the cage at the 
timer said Maxwell. 

Some of the miner?; were at,the . 
very bottom of the shaft under con- ■ 
struction at the mine 24 km west of 
Johannesburg, and some were at a 
staging area about 16 metres above. , 
Maxwell said. 

There had been no communica¬ 
tion with .the trapped miners since 
the 7:40 a.in. accident, although the 
lights from the miners' flashlights 
could be seen. 

Yesterday's accident occurred just 
over a month after 177 miners were 
killed at Kinross,'east of Johannes¬ 
burg, in the worst gold minin g disas-. 
ter in South African history. (AP. 
Reuter) 

Archer quits 
in call girl 
scandal 

LONDON. - Deputy chairman of 
Britain’s ruling Conservative party 
best-selling author Jeffrey Archer 
resigned yesterday after the conn- * 
try’s biggest-selling newspaper. The 
News of the World, accused him of 
trying to bribe a 35-year-old prosti- ’ 
tute to leave the country and keep 
silent; about their affair. 

The paper backed its story with a ' 
picture claiming to show, one of- 
Archer's staff handing an envelope 
containing £2,000 ($3,000) to the 
alleged prostitute, Monica Coghlan, 
at London’s Victoria Station last. 
Friday. . 

It quoted Archer. 46, as denying ’ 
that he ever met Coghlan. Accord- ’ 
in£pre^ reports..'Artier 
h^djfojd. friends he met the .woman - 
on one occasion but denied having ' 
.had a relationship with her. He was ; 
not immediately available for com¬ 
ment. 

• His wife, Mary, said: “There is no . 
truth in what is alleged. My husband 
said, and I believe him, that he has 
never met tins giri. There is no 
affair.” 

The British news agency, the Press,. 
Association, said Archer had told' 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
and Conservative Party Chairman 
Norman Tebbit he would resign if 
they wanted him to. 

MP Peter Bntinvels, a party right-'* 
winger, told the Press Association,, 
“He most do the decent thing and ( 
resign if tins is proved. We, in the' 
Tory party, are one big family, and 
we expect high standards of moral¬ 
ity.” 

Archer -was a member of parlia¬ 
ment from 1969-74 but a promising' 
career in politics seemed to have 
ended when be was declared bank¬ 
rupt after a company in which he had 
invested heavfly collapsed. 

After building tip a second fortune 
With his best-selling novels, he ” 
bounced back info the political time- 
light -last year when Thatcher 
appointed him deputy chairman of 
the party with the job of boosting the 
Tory image. 

Ironically, his novel First Among 
Equals, now being serialised on Brit¬ 
ish television, describes how the 
political-career of one of his charac- ; 
ters is compromised by a sex scandal. ; 


“LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT" 


, ,3 iastpekfokmanos - ■ . . 

Tonight Oict-27—Tononov^OctJIK Wed.Oct 29 

r ’ Original B'way cast.. ■. _ ; 

Nightly 8:30 pjn. at Hahmiah Theatre, Te[ Aviv 
Tickets: Hadran, Tell 248787. CasteC Tel. 44472S 
and other agencies. 

Groups Tel 223167, credit card holders: Tel. 239258. 


ENJOY THE CHAGIM IN JERUSALEM EVERY YEAR 
OWN AN APARTMENT IN A LUXURIOUS HOTEL 
FOR A ONCE IN A LIFETIME PRICE 


$1 f OOO down payment only, and you become part-owner of a beautiful apartment 

right in the heart of Jerusalem., - 


1 
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Hadassah Medical Organization 
V? Hadassah, Jerusalem, now also in Tel Aviv. 

Hadassah Jerusalem dinks, staffed by speriaJists in various fields of medicine, - . • 

are now operating in Tel Aviv." ^ ... 

The Hadassah Medical Qrgahlzatibn management has enabled members of toe public residing outside - 
Jerusalem, to receive medical advice, treatment and follow-up in an area nearer to toeir homes. Patients 
will be treated by Hadassah personnel specializing in various branches of medicine. 

Visits to toe clinic will be charged at between NIS 10-PflS 1-7, depending upon the national tariff approved 


i n iTiTL'’ 
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Hadassah Clinics: Beit Haroflni-Mediclal, 

18 ReinessSt, Jel Aviv, Suriday-THursday 2-5 p.m. 

For appointments and information, please phone: 03-228812. 

Patients wishing to be attended by a particular, physidan, may arrange this through foe Private Medical 
Sennce(Shar^) opened by HadasiKto. • . 

Jerosalem telephone numbers:02-446335,8^422287. . 

Tel Aviv telephone nuiriben.03 r 22881Z 


The new luxurious 
Lev Yerushalayim 
Apartment Hotel 
offers: 

Part ownership with title in 
your apartment, for a time 
period of four weeks during 
the year for ever, for a one 
time payment from $8,000. 
Down payment of $1,000, 
the balance as the building 
progresses. ; « 

Absolutely central location. 
Fully furnished and 
serviced apartments. 

Glatt kosher restaurant, 
shopping mall; synagogue 
and health club in the hotel. 
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_ IEV YERUS HALAYIM 

KmgGeoroeStroir ---- 


For details: LEV YERUSHALAYIM 

16 King George Street, Jerusalem, 94229* 
Tel.02-231484,232432 Open9a.m.-6p.m. 
Tel Aviv: 03-297536,798828 
— ' 'Next to Yosfl’s restaurant ’ 





LEV YERUSHALAYIM 

APARTMENT HOTEL 


your family’s home 
in Jerusalem 
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The raid on the Reform synagogue 



quarter’s 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 


In an informal opinion poll in the Baka neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem, residents agreed that- 
what happened on SimhatTora eve wastenrible. 
But they aid not all mean the same tiring. , 

At the same time, their answers-reveled that 
the incident on Friday night in which die neigh¬ 
bourhood rabbi disrupted services at a local 
Reform congregation, oad at least as much to do 
with class and ethnic tension as they-did with 
religion. 

“Baka is a neighbourhood of edot hamizrah 
(Moslem-country origin communities) and we 
know nothing of reform Judaism,*’ said Moshe 
Dahan of Bethlehem Road. Dahan, who was one 
of the few questioned who allowed his name to be 
used, was firm in his defence of the neighbour¬ 
hood rabbi, Ehahu Abergil. 

“It is wrong for men and women to dance 
together and it is wrong for a woman to lead the 
service. Don’t we offer a blessing every morning 
praising God for having not created us a woman?’’ 
he added. 

Others along Bethlehem Road, the neighbour¬ 
hood’s main shopping street, were more critical of 
Abergil. One shopowner wearing a knitted skull¬ 


cap said it was "shameful" to interrupt prayers in a 
synagogue, especially on Simhat Tora. 

A woman who said she was not religious, but 
added that “we are all Jews,” considered the 
interruption terrible. But when asked if her name 
could be used she refused. “You know how itis,” 
die said. 

Hardly visible at all on the street of a workday. 
afternoon were the hundreds of new residents of 
the quarter. 

Young, mostly Ashkenazi, and often English- 
speaking, they are the organizers and clients of 
such ventures as a cooperative market and a 
pre-kindergarten run by the parents themselves. 

They are also the organizers of the Kehilat 
Yedidya, an Orthodox congregation whose mem¬ 
bers have been active in the religious peace 
movement and the new religious, state school, 
Efrata, now considered one ofthe best in the city. 
On religious grounds, the new young profession¬ 
als in the neighbourhood have found common 
ground with Pardes, an institute which aims to 
teach non-sectarian Judaism. 

“For 40 years we have lived in Baka with no 
problems," Abergil said in a TV newscast yester¬ 
day. When be said “we,” he was referring to the 


tensions 


Jews from Middle Eastern countries who in fact 
did constitute the vast bulk of the neighbour¬ 
hood’s population. Many, indeed, followed the 
common easy-going Sephardic religions practice; 
attending synagogue on Sbabbat morning and 
gping to a soccer game in the afternoon. 

In a sense, the incident on Friday night 1 express¬ 
es foe tension and frustration of a people who are 
seeing their neighbourhood slipping away from 
them. Strange people move in, people who are on 
foe whole wealthier, and who have different 
habits. 

For many of the residents of Baka, even mem¬ 
bers of Middle Eastern communities who are 
themselves religious, this does not constitute a 
threat or a challenge. “We can off live together. 
We don’t bother them and they don’t bother us,” 
said one religious bystander who disapproved of 
Abeigil’s action. 

But for others, especially for those who until 
now have held positions of power and responsibil¬ 
ity in community institutions, foe change is not an 
easy one. In most cases, it has been difficult for 
such people to pinpoint their frustration. 

A Reform congregation, in which men and 
women pray together and even dance together on 
Simhat Tora, provides an easy target. 


A different religious style 



For almost a decade, a large 
square block of black basalt, found 
on the Golan Heights, has gathered 
dust in foe comer of a basement 
room just off Rehov Ibn Gvirol in 
Tel Aviv. 

Above the rock is a photograph of 
an architect's building model be¬ 
neath which an inscription reads that 
one day this building -will be the 
Kedem synagogue in Shikun Dan. 

The rock is supposed to be foe 
cornerstone of that synagogue, 
which has the authorization of foe 
district planning commission bat not 
of foe rabbinate. 

It may be that the leaders of the 
various Reform, Conservative, Re- 
constructionist, Progressive and 
other religious movements made a 
big mistake when they came to 
Israel. 

Maybe instead of announcing that 
they were trying to bring a religious 
style different from the rabbinate’s, 
they should have said that their style 
of prayer is “nusa (version) Amer¬ 
ica' just as there’s nusa Ashkenaz or 
nusa Sephard. 

Just as the Moroccans have 
Munoima, perhaps foe Americans 
could then have the Absorption 
Ministry finance a huge Thanksgiv¬ 
ing celebration, and the prime minis¬ 
ter would feel obliged to attend. 

Of ortn'Se^ttiat cdnTff iAgyfeHfop- 
pen. For'Americans are Brought up 11 
believing that religionis : a private 
affair, with no place for politics. 

Recently, on Ko! Nidre night, 
Yom Kippur prayers in the hot and 
humid basement synagogue were no 
different from those going on two. 
blocks away at a neighbourhood 


synagogue, which is located in three 
wooden shacks that when closed 
look like a backyard warehouse for 
one of the neighbourhood pubs. 

There were differences in style. 
Men and women sat .together in the 
basement. At the other synagogue, 
foe women sat outride. - 

A sexually mixed choir sang along 
with foe cantor to the accompani¬ 
ment of an electric organ. Old elec¬ 
tric fans hanging on pillars along foe 
rides of the hall blew hot, humid air 
over the crowd. 

The rabbi had a mild Anglo-Saxon 
accent. 

The Civil Guard patrolling outside 
was an elderly woman, whose heavy 
American accent was a source of 
jokes as she tried to quiet hoys on 
bicycles who shouted as they rode 
by. 

’ There was a box at the entrance 
with cardboard kippot for the men 
(few of them were needed). Almost 
all tire women wore either hats or 
small piecesof lace on their, beads. 

There were as many women as 
men. There were about 150 people 
attending, and there were not 
enough chairs for everybody. 

Most of foe people who gathered 
outside for quiet conversation after 
foe services spoke in English. Out¬ 
side the synagogue two blocks away, 
foeyspokein Moroccan Arabic. 

Mbybe "there were differences in 
the text; Tf there were, they were’in 
fine .print;-an Orthodox acquaint¬ 
ance was unable to find any. 

All of Kol Nidre was there. So 
were all of the Shmona Esre prayers. 

There are two entrances to foe 
Kedem synagogue. Both have large 


florescent-lit si. 
b uilding s. One 


on the sides of the 
to be looking out 


Robert Rosenberg 


for foe synagogue to find it. 

One of the entrances has been 
dosed, and foe other is through the 
stairwell of a building that nas a 
flower shop on foe first floor, offices 
on thesecondand residential tenants 
on foe third. 

Attending services in the base¬ 
ment synagogue felt like being a 
member of a minority cult, an 
oppressed sect like the Marianos. 

To a visitor, the entire synagogue 
seemed to be comprised of three 
rooms, separated by collapsible 
walls that concertinaed back to maim 
a large room and a smaller room. 

The dosed roomhad a piano and a 
wall of shelves foil of books. 

On a bulletin board beneath a 
brass memorial plaque, lit by small 
electric eternal flames beside each 
name, there were announcements in 
English and Hebrew of social activi¬ 
ties for seniors and singles and teena- 

f ers. There was a reminder about 
uccot services and a newsletter 
from foe Association of Americans 
and Canadians in Israel. 

According-, to a member of foe 
congregation, many of the young 
people attending foe services are the 
sabra children of Americans who 
came to Israel. 

In the U.S. they would have be¬ 
longed to temples, as suburban 
Americans call synagogues. 

At those temples they would have 
gone to Hebrew school in the after¬ 
noon-after public school, and to 
services on Saturday mornings. 

On Sunday mornings, when their 
non-Jewish friends would be at 


church or playing Little League 
baseball, they would be in Hebrew 
school. Some hated it, others en¬ 
joyed it. 

Most would have gone because 
their parents insisted on it, wanting 
their children to grow up knowing 
what it means to be Jewish. 

After the barmitzva, most 
would have dropped out of Hebrew 
school. Many years later, when they 
began having children, they would 
rejoin a synagogue and become con¬ 
tributors to Jewish philanthropic^] 
organizations, write their congress¬ 
men to encourage support for Israel, 
and vote for president according to 
the candidate's stand .on Israel. 
That’s part of nusa America. 

In America, they would not have 
felt that their place of prayer might 
come under attack. There were 
rumours that ultra-Orthodox zealots 
from nearby planned to march on 
foe Kedem synogogue. Agudat Yis- 
rael’s Tel Aviv headquarters after all 
is just a block and a naif away, right 
behind foe advertising agency that is 
responsible for some of foe most 
explicit of the posters that so ired the 
ultra-Orthodox in Jerusalem. 

None showed up, to the relief of 
the little elde riyj ady who,stood for 
threjThoqn iigttSSr/d^'synagbgue 
entrance, tryihg^otquiet foe boys on 
the bicycles, hdffing a heavy rifle 
almost as tall as herself. 

In Baka, 12 days later, foe zealots 
showed up. And Chief Rabbi Mor- 
deebai Eliahu went on the radio to 
say that there’s “no freedom of 
ritual" in Israel. 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Angry Hebrew University students 
yesterday threatened to boycott the 
start of the new academic year on 
Sunday if the university goes ahead 
with a decision to dose its dormitor¬ 
ies. 

More than 5,000 students five ia 
the dormitories, and yesterday hun¬ 
dreds who came to collect keys for 
their accommodations were turned 
away by officials. 

. The nniveraty, which has a deficit 
of more than $50 raiffioa, says it 
c anno t afford to rent the rooms at 
rates which have been frozen since 


Students threaten boycott 


the start of the government’s econo¬ 
mic reforms in July 1985. Students 
pay an average of between $40 and 
$48 a month. 

An official said the institution 
stands to lose about $1 million unless 
it can raise the rent. So for govern¬ 
ment permisrion has not been forth¬ 
coming. 

Student Union leader Uri Ben-Hur 
said that the university's action 
would put 5,000 students out on foe 
streets and was “intolerable.” 

‘Tf they go ahead with this we wlO 


dose the university. Nobody wffl 
attend next Sunday,” he mid. “We 
can't believe that the donors and 
members of the board of governors 
could back such a step. 

“We know the university has 
fin a nc i al problems, but this is not the 
way to solve them, by taking more 
from students,” Ben-Hnr added. 

A university spokesman said a de¬ 
cision to raise the dormitory fees 
came after foe planning fln ^ grants 
committee of foe Council for Higher 
Education decided that universities 


should no longer subshfize student 
services. 

The board of governors instructed 
foe university to go along with this 
policy because of the financial situa¬ 
tion. 

But the spokesman said that foe 
Ministry of Housing had not granted 
permission for the increase, “so we 
have no choice bat to stop providing 
accommodation.” He added that 
dormitories would, however, be 
available for overseas students. 

A spokesman for the Housing 
Ministry said last night that they 
hoped to reach a decision on the 
matter “in foe next few days.” 



Basketball star Michael Ray Rtehhrdson with Hapoel Ramat Gan 
manager A vraham Hemmo. (AssafShiloffsraeiSuu) 

Drug use by ‘miracle man’ 


Controversy erupts 
over basketball star 



ByFHHJPGILLON 
Post Sports Editor 

Hapoel Ramat Gan, a team lan¬ 
guishing at foe bottom of theNation- 
al Basketball League table, has 
signed on Michael Ray Richardson, 
one of the world’s greatest basket¬ 
ball playei-s, formerly of the New 
Jasey Nets, in the most remarkable 
coup ever palled of by an Israeli 
sports organization. 

Richardson was found guilty at the 
f cocaine use, 
binned from 
National Basket- 
Association. At the time of his 
conviction be was earning $750,000 a 
year: the Nets-had bought him for 
$3.1 million. Since February he has 
not played basketball at all. 

His contract with Hapoel will 
hardly match the sums he used to get 
- he will be paid a mere $60,000 for 
three months, i.e., one season, and 
there is an option for a Anther sea¬ 
son - subject to the condition that 
the club avoids relegation when the 
season has ended. Two seasons age, 
Hapoel Ramat Gan was way up at 
die top of the league, challenging 
Maccabi Tel Aviv’shegemony in foe 
Israel Basketball League - now it 
seems that only, a miracle -like 
Richardson can restore them to their 
former glory. 

A vraham Hemmo, who has taken 
over the management of Hapoel and 
who inspired the acquisition of 
Richardson, insists that nis aim is not 
only to rehabilitate the dub, but also 
to rehabilitate the man. 

.,“Richardson is dean,’’ fte claims, 
“He has gone through an anti-drug- 
course and has given up drugs com¬ 
pletely. Our contract stipulates that 
he should be tested every week." 

Richardson is perfectly happy ab¬ 
out these regular tests. ‘Tve been up 
and I’ve been down. With the help of 
Jesus, Til now be up again," be says. 
“The Israelis are very open and have 
made me feel very welcome. If 
things go well for me here, I may 
dedde to stay.” 

But he makes no secret of his hope 
that successful rehabilitation in 
Israel should help to get him a par¬ 
don from the NBA andan opportun¬ 
ity to return to his native land. 

“I look on my stay in Israel as a 
Springboard toget back to my team 
in the NBA,” he says. 

Not all Israeli basketball suppor¬ 
ters are as charitable as Hemmo; 
some are fuming over the coup. 
Pinhas Goldstein (Liberal), chair¬ 
man of the Knesset Sports Commit¬ 
tee. considers ita breach of morality, 
ethics and sportsmanship to turn 
Israel into a place of refuge for 


athletes banned from leagues in 
othqr countries. He intends to raise 
the matter before the committee 
tomorrow. 

. Yoram Obrokowitz, chairman of 
the Israel Basketball Association, 
reacted strongly to Goldstein's re¬ 
marks, saying that if Richardson gets 
tiie necessary clearances from the 
U.S., the IB A will not stand in his 
way. He added drily that the ques¬ 
tion' of drugs is a matter for the 
police, not foe DBA. 

Richardson has been to Israel 
twice before, once in 1981 with an 
All-Stars team, then in 1984 with foe 
Nets. In addition to his new contract; 
he has offered to give lectures in 
schools on the dangers of drug- 
taking. “1 came out of school and 
suddenly there was a lot-of cash 
coming m. I bought a home and cars; 
Iwas wealthy, after a life of nothing. 
Then one night I was out with frienas 
who puileaout some cocaine.' I 
wanted to be sociable. Then more 
sociable!" 

Moshe Weinkranz, Hapoel Tel 
Aviv coach, claims he was offered 
Richardson for $40,000, but turned 
him down, because he considers it 
unethical that a player who has been 
banned by the NBA should play in 
Israel. He added that efforts had 
been made to place Richardson with 
Italian dubs, and that they had all 
rejected him. He also said the NBA 
had given Richardson two chances to 
give up drags and that be had failed 
to do so. 

Doron Jamchee, a Maccabi Tel 
.-Aviv' star, welcomedtheideaof 
'Richardson paying here,'arid did 
: not attach too much importance to 
the drug issue. “Other basketball 
players from America have also 
taken drugs." he pointed out. IBs 
team-mate, Mickey Beikowitz, was 
less sure about it all. Rival Ofer 
Yaacobi’s only disagreement with 
Jamchee was that Richardson would 
not .be playing alongside him for 
Hapoel Holon. 


‘Kidney trial’ delayed 

PETAH TEKVA (him): - The trial 
of Beilinson Hospital urologist Dr. 
Alexander Yofim on charges of per¬ 
forming a kidney-transplant opera¬ 
tion against the wishes of the donor’s 
family was postponed yesterday un¬ 
til November 16 when it was disco¬ 
vered that Yofim had oot been 
ordered to appear. 

The Petah Tikva Magistrates 
Court found that there was no sign in 
the case file of the defendant having 
been informed of the trial, and he 
was thus not present yesterday. 


Nazi emigre 
list sent 
to free 
world states 

By ERNIE MEYER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The names of 120 suspected Nazi:* * 
war ctifninais who; aftet the war i\ 
emigrated to various countries in the .-i. 
free world are being submitted to the £ j 
governments of those countries wifoV-j' 
In eye toward their possible prD- ; V 
secutioU. 

The longest list, with 63 names, is-. 
that to be handed to the Canadian^- 
solicitor-general this Wednesday. 
This follows thehandmg oyer of-afist 
with 40 names, to AnsfralianForeigL- 

Minis ter Bill Hayden at UN bead-:; ’ 
quarters in New York- four - weeks MP 
ago. The British consul-ge*neralgut ?. 
Los Angeles was presented-witiita . 

list of 17 names last week. •' 

The lists were compiled by.Hofov 
caust historian Efraim ZurofiG-whb 
beads the recently opeqed Jerusalem, ' 
branch of the Simon Wieserifojjfl . .• 
Centre of Los Angeles. Addftfona . 
lists'are to be submitted hi the next/ 
few weeks to the governments,^;d£ : 
Sweden, .Venezuela and WesrGer- . 
many, Zuroff told The Jtrusaleirn 
Post. y. : 

Ah extensive list is also slated for; 
the Office of Special Investigations^; - 
(OST) in the U-S. Justice Depart- . 
ment, which has been exarnmnig:-'' 
Nazi war crimes since 1979V': -* 

Zuroff stressed that all. thesdjfit- : 
ings are merely the tip of an iceberg - 
and that ultimately foe humber-ofr.. 
suspects will run into .the hundreds!- 
Most of the individuals are Lithak-.* 
mans, Latvians, Ukrainians.:rhnd. . b 
Croats. . 

Information on German and - 
striae former Gestapo and SS-menis ■ 
not available to the same degree./ V 
These men often changed ;theft : 
names before escaping to iatiu- V 
American and othercountries.wfcrle ; 
their non-German coU&boratbrs- ' 
rarely did so, Zuroff said. They lived - 
openly, under their real names, nev¬ 
er suspecting that they might ever be- 
brought to trial. This group includes 
such people as John Detnjaojuk,, > 
now facing triaMiere; ^KariT innas,' : - 

When asked why it had taken po . 
long to mount this campaign^uroj^ :> 
said: “My findings as a rese^cher m/ 
Israel for the OST convinced foe that " - - 
there were still hundreds,.1' 
thousands, of. war e rimfoak vrifo. -,'. ■■ 
would never be prosecuted except/ V. 
for a massive effort to prod their 
countries mtoiast-minute actfonJ’y. ? 

He explained that the Wiesenthal^ 
Centre had agreed., tp -back tes w, 
efforts. In foe past, Nazi-himteishad /yV' 
concentrated on the. German anify? 
Austrian initiators ofthe Final Sdhp!r 
tion, he added. .... : 

T^jnfoxfofofon^ing.uneaidh^ ? y ; . 

frasmfocrbeeTifrfoilahle in 'archj^ ;. r ; 
focdecades, frut until now no cdfoVv ; 
centrated effort, to use it has bej&i V:% 
made, Znroff said. He dedinetf foy^ 
divulge details of his rwsearch^yV 
methods and sources. 4 - ' yVV-!; 

David Horovitz adds from. : L6$}y .y 
don: 

. An Edinburgh man on the Britishy ■; ; 
list said over the weekend that he : ; 
fears he might be sent to Israel fo- y.; 
face trial. ■ 

- Antana Gecas, 71, was bora itf 'j-y 
Lithuania and arrived in Britain: in 
1947. A retired mining engineerhe if ’;J? 
seeking legal advice to fight ahy. . 
attempt to extradite him. He holds ^ 
the German Iron Cross and dlahnSy 1 wj: 
he won a Polish decoration for fight? y £ V 
ing against the Germans .irteiy-y. 
switchmg sides in 1944. 

Gecas said that as a German cbn-. y y 
script he had witnessed foe murdfo ;vV; 
of many Jews and was not surprised^' 7 y 
foat his name is on the list. Witnesses *.: 
quoted by the Wiesenthal Centre say > 
that they saw Gecas and bis font.', 
execute Jews and Lithuanians. ■;!. 



S ENTERTAINMENT 


television 


BDUCATTONAL; 

8-00 Teletext 8.03 Keep Fit SL15 School 
Broadcasts 14.00 Teletext 14.03 Keep Fit 
1A15 100 Famous Paintings 14.25 Mak¬ 
ing Magic 14.50 Surprise Train 15.10 
Family Hour 1 6.00 Doroth4e, dansetrse tie 
corde (part 4} 17X10 A New Evening - live 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: ' 

17 Jn Alice In Wonderland 
18.00 Hupa Hey 

ARABtC-LAHQUAGE programmes: 
18J30 News roundup 
. 1IL32 P r ogramme Trailer 
18^5 Sports 
19 30 News 

HEBREW PROOIAMMES resume at 

20 - 00 with a news roundup 

20.02 The Paper Chase. Starring John 
Houseman. James Stephens and Diana 
Dougtas: Decisions (part 2J 
20^0 Beauty Spot- tips on hikes and tri ps 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21- 30 Don't Walt Up - comedy series 
starring Nigel Maversl Tony Britton and 
Dinah Sheridan 

22.00 This ts the Time 
22.50 Bergerac-suspense series 
23.45 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News In Arabic 
20-30 No Place Like Home 21.10 Edge of 
Darkness 22.00 News in English Z2J20 
Strangers and Brothers 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from TJX north): 

13J30 Another Ufe 14.00 700 Club 14^0 

Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon Movie: The 
Glass Key 16J30 Heathdiff 17J» Super 
Book 17.30 MuppatS 18.00 Happy Days 
1&30 Laveme & Shirley 19,00 News 
20.00 Magnum P.i, 21JOO Monday Night 
Football 2230 700 Club 




6.02 Morning Mekxfles 

7j07 Albinoni: Concerto for Strings Op. 7 

No. 4 (Sofisti Veneti/Stimone): Telemann: 

Concerto for Trumpet 2 Oboes and Con* 

tinuo 

7JO Haydn: Symphony No. 73, “Hunt” 
(Phnharmoraa HungaricalDorad); Mozart: 
Concertone for 2 Violins and Orchestra 
(Stem, Zuckerman, English Chamber/ 
Barenboim): Dvorak: Suita for Piano. Op. 
98; Smetana: Fbative Symphony 
9^30'tech r Orchestral Suite No. 4 (Munich 
' Baeh/Riehter); dmarosa: Concerto for 
Harpsichord and Orchestra; Beethoven: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 (Ashkenazy. 
Chicago/Solti); Mendelssohn:’Symphony 
No, 3, “Scottish" (Ptiilharmonia/Matl) 
12J05 Israel Quartet- Verdi: String Quar¬ 
tet; Brahms: String Quintet Op. 11 f ' 
13.00 Kandah Concerto for Karp and 
Orch. (Zabaleta, P. Kuantz Chamber); 
Mozart: "Exuhata Jubilate* 1 . Motet (Da Los 
Angeles. London SymJBouft); Haydn: 
Symtritonv No. 101. "dock"; Bruch: VloHn 
Concerto in G minor; Chopin: "Las Syt- 
p hides" (National Philharmonia/Bonyagiri 
1640 contemporary Music 
16.00 Zelenka: Overture in F major 
Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 18 (Angel, 
Salzburg Mozarteum/Hagor); Grieg: "Peer 
Gynt” tSt Martin/Marriner); Schumann: 
Symphony No. 2 (Vienna PhtiyMeha) - 
18L30 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
under tori Talgam and Asher Rsch with 
young artists - works by Beethoven, 
Brahms. Schumann and Sibdhia 
20.05 Brahms: IS Waltzes Op. 39 

20.30 from the World's Conceit HaRs - 
works by G. Gabneffi. WiUsert, Ron and 
Buonamente: Bach: Works for Organ - 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. Toccata 
and Fugue id F major. Prelude and Fugue 
in F major and Passacalia in C minor; 
Handel; Concetto No. 10 for Organ and 
Orch. 

2220 The heritage of Mexican Folk Music 
23100Musical Medley 


HEY! DOG OWNERS! 
Did you know... 

Paragraph 9 of the ordinance on rabies control 
states: “the veterinarian must order the destruction 
of any dog which is not restricted by a leash agd - 
muzzle vfoen on the street." 



FrrstJProgramme 

6.03 Program mas for Ollm 

7-30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass - with Satiny Handel 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

920 Encounter— live family magazine 

10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 
12.05 Guest for an Hour 
13.00 News in English 
1330 News in French 
14JM ChBdran's programmes 
1553 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 Radio Drama 

1720 Everyman's University 
18.06 Jewish Tradition 
18JS0 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19-30 Programmes for Ofim 
ZZjOB Signs and Wtinders^ the beginning 
. of Hebrew raefio (repeat) 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
6-30 Editorial Review 
6^3 Green Light- drivers' comer 
7.00 This Morning - news magainze 
8.05 Morning Star-Nana Moushkouri 
9.05 House Call - with Rivfca Michaeii 
10.05 All Shades of the Network - morn¬ 
ing magazine 
12.100.1C on Two 

13JJ0 Midday- news commentary, music 
14,06 Humour 
15J05 Magic Moments 
16JK5 Songs and Homawork . 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

16-06 Free Period - education magazine 
VLAS Today In Sport 
19.05 Today-radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 
2005 Cantorial Hit parade 
22.05Jazz Comer 

23.05Treasure Hunt 

Army - 

0.05 University on the Air 

6^0 Open Your Eyes - songs, information 

7.07 '7ffr-wTth Alex Ansky 

8.05 Good Morning brad 

g.(S In the Morrang - with Ell Ytsraen 

10.06 Coffee Break 

11.05 ffitfrt Now 

13 J»DaHyHh Parade . 

15.05 Daily Meeting -with Orfy Yaniv 
10.05 Four in the Altemood 
17.00 Evening Nowsied ^ 

18.05 The Thml Aimiversotv of tho Doeth 
o* Segen Ylmti Brandov (part 21 
19.05 Music 

20.05 Leaving the Army (repeat) 

21.00 Mabat-TV newsreel 
21J30 University cm the Air 
22 j 05 Popular songs 
23.05 braefl songs 
OOjOS Merit Birds - songs, chat 


WHATS ON 


irg< 

>at NIS7.60 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 151.80 per line, 
including VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibition*: Ks»f 
Hirmom - treasure fadng Jerusalem's walls 
0 "A Man and his Land”. Moshe Dayan 
collectionO Animals in Andent An (Rock- 
efoHar)]) The Idea in Form, designs for the 
table 0 Three Japanese Designore, graphic* 
and product design O.BaftldwnciriDreld- 
ery, dresses ana costume parts: $Minus 
One Dimensloa 20th Century Sculptor^ 
Drawings 4 Moshe Geraftuni - largest pna- 
sentatian of his paintings 1980-1986 0 Jen* 
ny HoherfBarbara Kruger, 2 American 


sizes in life, art and children's world 0 
Jewels of Children's Literature 0 Perma¬ 
nent exhibitions of Archeology. JudaicS 
and Ethnic Art 0 VISITING HOURS: Main 
Museum 10-5. At 11: Guided tour of the 
museum (English). 3: Guided tour of 
Archaeology galleries In English. 8:30: 
Guest Choir Anker Choir hosts Stats and 
Cathedral Choir from Berlin with Renaiss¬ 
ance to contemporary aongs. 


LA. MAYER MUSEUM MM ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thuo. 10-1; 
3:30-6. Fit dosed. Sat and hofidsy eves 
10-1. HapaJmsch St, TeL 661291/2. Bus No. 
15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, Old City. 7 
BettEiSu 288338.423S47, Roberts, Tu mar, 

etc. 

Conducted Toure 

HADASSAH — Hourly toura of the Chagall 
Windows at Klryat Hadassah on the naif 
hour. * information, reservations: 02 - 

410333.02-44S271. 

HOREN UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 am from 
Administration Building, Ghrat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9.28,24 entf 1G. 

2- Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 


Building. Buses 9, 28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: Tel. 
02-882819. 

AMT WOMEN (formerly American MIz- 
rachi Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. TeL 02-699ZZ2. 

Information Centres 

UJA MFORMATION CENTRE. 1 Ibn 

Gabirol St, Rehavia, Jerusalem. Features 
TV news programmes from the U.S., con¬ 
tinual A.P. News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes in Israel. Open Sunday- 
Thursday, 3:05-7:00 p.m. For more in¬ 
formation call 02-246465,02-240795. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: 
Trends in Geometric Abstract Art 0 Simcha 
.Shuman, Photographic Works, 1982-1986 0 
Edvard Munch, prints: Death, Love and 
Anxiety 0 Print Into Print, works by 
Israeli arrests. 0 Frank Stella— Had Gadya - 
a aeries of large prints by Fra nk Stella, after 
El UsHtzfcy (closing 30.10) 0 Selection from 
the Museum's .Classical Art Collection ft 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 10 fl.rn.-2 
p.m.; 5-8 p.m. SaL 11 a.m.-2 p.m.; 7-10 p-m. 
Closed Friday. H ala n a RuMnstwi Pavi¬ 
lion. He Exhibition: Yflir Garbuz. "A 
Jew, A frenchman and an Arab", 10 works, 
1984^6 VbftbM Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 
5-7. Sat. 11-2. Fn. closed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMT (WOMEN {fontMtfy American Mtz- 
racM Woman). Free Morning Tours - Tel 
Avjv/FeL 220187,233154. 

WEED. To visit our projects call Tol Aviv, 
232933; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
OUT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171,240529; Netanya 33744. 
nONEERWOMEN-NA'AMAT. Morning 
fours. TeLAviv, 210791, Jerusalem 244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums ■ 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabbtai Levy St. 
Tel. 04-523255. Exhibittons: Modern Ait - 
Ovadia AHtara - Recent Paintings. Doron 
Bar-Adon-Painting 1 85rtJ6.AneSM* Art ~ 
Jewish corns of tiw Second Temple Period. 
Egyptian textiles, terracotta figurines. 
Music ft Ethnology: world papor cuts. 
Open: Sun.-Thur. & Sat 10-1; Tucs.,Thur. 
& Sat also 8-9- Ticket also admit* to 
National Maritime, Prehistoric, aid 

wjfATSON H HAffA, dlaf04-640840. 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 

Bait Agron: Police Academy (III) 4; 
Top Secret 5:45; Clockwork Orange 
7:30; Young Frankenstein 10; 9% 
Weeks 12 midnight; Cinematheque: 
Missing 7; Das Cabined des Dr.Caligari 
7 (small hah); Bama Senese & Codine 9 
(small hall); Eden: The Good, the Bad 

and the Meany 4:30,7,9; Edison: Top 

Gun 4:30, 7, 9:15: Hatira: Ricochets 
4:30. 7:15. 9:15; Kflr: Heartburn 4*J30. 

7,9:30; Mitchell: A Room With a View 

7,9:15; Otgil: Joshua Then and Now 7, 

9:75 (Moa-Thur. 4:30); Orion Or 1: 

• Big Trouble in Little China 10:30,4:30, 
7,5 (Mon.-Thur. 4:30,7,9); Orion Or3: 

Cobra 4:30 7, 9 (Sun. only: 10:30 a.m.: 

Cobra); Ome: The Gods Must Be Ciazv. 
4:30, 7. 9:15; Ron: Haunted Honey¬ 
moon 4:30, 7, 9; Semader: Kiss of the 
Spiderwoman 7.9:30; SmaH Amfitor- 
lutnr OteMo7,9:15 

TELAVIV 

Beit Lefosin: After Hours 17:15 p.m.; 

Ben-Yehude: Top Gun 5, 7:15,9:3): 

Chea t: Aliens 4:25,7,9:45; Chen 2: 

Joshua Than and Now 5, 7;25. 9 r 45 < 

Chen 3: About Last Night 5,7:40,9:65; 

Chen 4: Donna Ftor and Her Two Hus- 

bands 71, 2. 5. 7:40, 9:50; Chen 5: 

Down and Out in Beverly Hills 7 ; 4 Q, 
9:50; Sword in the Stone 5; CH na 
OnmzFJL 5. 7:15,9 :S); Cinema Two: 
American Gigolo 5.7:15,9:30; Dekel: 
Big Trouble m Little Chine 7:15. 9-JO; 

1:M°na Usa 11 . 1 30,4:45. 

7:16,9:40; Dt&mgoff 2 : 3 Kiss of the 
SpiderwcBt iann. 1:30,4:45,7:15,9:40; 
ENzenpoff 3:3 Hommes et un Coufin 
11,1:304:46.7:15,9:40; Drtv»^KThe 
Good, The Bad and The Meany 5:45 
7:46, 9:45; Sax film, 12 midnight; 

5 lur ; \ 7 i 3 9r 9:40 ^ The Color 

Purple 6:15.9:15; New Gordon: Two 

EngnshGiria4:30.7.9:3oTHSa,Si? 

Loose 5,7:15,9:30; Isreef dnemathe- 
we; Pimpernel Smith 7; Heaven's 
|ate9;15Uvl; Pretty inPh*2.|TSo® 
oiS ; fo Mfod 2,5,730, 

0*52' J L **J5v Prom 2 , 5, 7:40 

5 ‘ 7:15 ' 9; S 

posed for renovations; Oriv: Heart, 
burn 5. 7:15, 9:30; PwlsrvlwflboSJ 
Peer: Ricochets 5, 
7:30, 9:30; Shabtf: Oteflo 430 7 
9301 Shren; Coca Cofolgl 5^';15 
9:30; Stodfo: doted for renov^tiW 
Temux Hemehodaxh: TheGr^ ww ■ 
Be Crazy 7:15,8:30; Si?L 

4:30, 7:lS, 9:»; AvC?The%S3 : 
the Bad and the Meany 


(Mon.-Thur 5, 7:15, 930; Tal Avhr t; 
■Smeom: Shoah (1)7 p.m.; Shoah (H)T - 

A Room With a V! ® w4 ^P-'; : 

HAIFA 

*&**"*•’- The Good, The Bad - 
IV* The Meany 430, 7. 9:15; Aiwohrl 

Aliens 4 , 630,9:15; Atzmon 1: Top v 
Gun 7, 9:15; Short Circuit 430;-v 
Atenon 2: Mona Usa 4:45,7:15,930: v* 
»«»: Pirates 4:30. 6:45,9:15; Koran 1 
grH«Twtofid«fh.- Shoah (I) 6; Orah-.A . 
Room With a View 4:30, 7. 9:15; Oily: 

Bi 9 T roublem l - 

uttte China 4:30, 7, 9:15; RavHBat t*- 
Joshua Then and Now 6:45, 9:15; • 
Sword in the Stone 4:30; Rav-Gat 2 : - 

7:15,9:15 (Mon.-Thur. .- 
Heartburn; 4:30,._ 
0:45.9, Slnvit;Ricochets7,9:15 1 

R AMAT GAN 

^ China 5. 
S 9 ^. La y„ Prem Queen 7:15. 

and ^ ,n Beverly J 

1030 7 l? , -Tn Sv S rd '"*e Stone - 

• i. aL'* »Mon.-Thur. 5); Rav-Gan 
v* hhflht i 7-20. g- 40 - v 

ftl 10 u 8 ' m S 12 ; 30,230T- 

S~.^ 4 -The Color'® e.%;. 

435 ^ 10:3 °* 12:3 °- 2:3 S 

HEKO JVA 

5SU : The Bad and The" 

Jj. 30 -' J Mon - 7:15, 

God 9:15; Q*** ( toa ? A^ nesof 
5gtioaery7:l5,9:30 


iivkwn 

AmonHaniehiidnh: Ricochai 

^^f^-Sep 9 ^ 

ways Top Gun 5,7.15^9; 3 o 
BAT YAM ^ 

®VATAYBti 

Top Gun B, 7:1 

^JJJ*Jasharor 

^ : 5^r 7:a 

PETAHTIKVA 
B-G. Hachal 1 - u 

9:30G_G_tE!E!?L* 
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By DAVID K. SHIPLER . 

Washington 

r j Soviet-American relations, opportunity 
is transitory and elusive. It comes fleet- 
ingly, at the rare moments when the two 
superpowers find a common ground of 
interests and aspirations. And often it is 
quickly lost in the thicket of mutual annoy¬ 
ance. That seems to be the situation now. 

Facing both hope and danger. Washington 
and Moscow are conducting their affairs on 
dual levels, negotiating toward possible 
agreement on arms control, while creating 
angry tensions with an unprecedented cycle 
of expulsions and sanctions against diplo¬ 
matic missions. In the view of some Amer¬ 
ican specialists, the arms control opportuni¬ 
ty, Involving the deepest concessions ever put 
on the table by a Soviet leadership, may slip 
away. 

Last week, after a series of arrests, expul¬ 
sions and retaliations that began in late Au¬ 
gust, the diplomatic tit-for-tat reached a 
climax: The Reagan Administration ordered 
Moscow to reduce its embassy in Washington 
and its consulate in San Francisco to staffing 
levels equal to those at the American mis¬ 
sions in Moscow and Leningrad. 

That meant the ouster of 50 Soviet diplo¬ 
mats, to bring the total down to 251. Five 
more were expelled in retaliation for the 
Soviet expulsion of five Americans last Sun¬ 
day, which in turn had been a response to an 
American ouster of 25 diplomats at the Soviet 
United Nations mission. 

The latest link in the chain was forged last 
week by the Kremlin, which expelled five 
more Americans and, more, significantly in 
the long-run, -withdrew all 260 Soviet employ-: 
ees of the United States Embassy, including 
drivers, automobile mechanics, maids and 
maintenance men who provided an impor¬ 
tant buffer between the- diplomats and the 
impossibly bureaucratic Soviet system. 
Without the Russian employees, a larger pro¬ 
portion of the United States complement in 
Moscow will have to be filled by Americans 
devoted to the tasks of cleaning toilets, get¬ 
ting goods through the labyrinth of customs, 
negotiating travel arrangements inside the 
country and finding the right Russian to 
bribe with a bottle of vodka in exchange for a 
critical automobile part 
“It means a very different embassy," said 


a senior Administration official who has 
served in Moscow, noting how important the 
mission has been in maintaining contacts 
with a wide range of Russians, from writers 
to film directors to sociologists to Soviet 
Jews who wish to emigrate. “It means a 
tighter definitial of embassy function,” the 
official said. “That embassy is going to be 
able to do less for American interests." Then, 
speaking of his colleagues in Washington, he 
added sadly, “And nobody cares." 

Could this have"been avoided? Will it poi¬ 
son the general mood enough to taint the 
arms control negotiations? The Administra¬ 
tion. which wants to curb the use of Soviet 
diplomatic missions for large-scale spying, 
has tried to con vince M oscow that the expul¬ 
sions have nothing to do with the arms talks. 
But the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
seemed unpersuaded when he spoke on 
Soviet television last week. 

Gorbachev’s Calculation 

"Every time a gleam of hope appears in 
approaches to big matters of Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations," he contended, “a provocation 
is immediately staged with an eye to frus¬ 
trating the possibility of a positive solution." 
He accused the Administration of being 
“quick in taking disruptive actions." And 
then he offered a revealing analysis: "Either 
the President is unable to. cope with the en¬ 
tourage, which literally breathes hatred for 
the Soviet Union and for everything that may 
lead international affairs into a calm chan¬ 
nel, or he himself w ants tha t At all events, 
there is no keeping the 'hawks’ in the White 
House in check. And this is very dangerous." 
The remark illuminated Mr. Gorbachev's ap¬ 
parent calculation in calling the quick-sum¬ 
mit hieeting in Reykjavik, Iceland; OcL~Il 
and 12. "The Soviet purpose was to vault over 
this infernal bureaucracy," said a senior Ad¬ 
ministration officiaL ■ • 

Based on his sessions with Mr. Reagan in 
Geneva last November, Mr. Gorbachev evi¬ 
dently believed that if he could avoid Admin¬ 
istration aides and talk to the President di¬ 
rectly. he could get some compromises on 
arms control 

He succeeded to some extent The two men 
agreed in principle on major reductions in 
the superpowers’ long-range strategic ar¬ 
senals over five years and die elimination of 
medium-range, missiles in Europe, dispute 
arose, however, as the Administration in- 
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sisted that the abolition of nuclear weapons 
accepted by Mr. Reagan had included oily 
ballistic missiles, while the Russians am- 
tended that he had accepted the banning of 
all military nuclear devices, including battle¬ 
field weapons, cruise missiles and other 
weapons launched from submarines and 
aircraft. (Nervousness in NATO, page 2.) 


NiculM Asctn 

The talks also foundered on differences 
over President Reagan’s “Star Wars" con¬ 
cept Mr. Gorbachev argued that a space- 
based laser defense system against missiles 
could involve a new generation of weaponry 
capable of offensive attack and thus must not 
be developed by the United States while the 
Soviet missile force is being cut 


Although the summit ended on this appar¬ 
ent impasse, American officials now see 
room for negotiation on the Soviet demand 
for limits on the testing of such technology. 

In staying tough on spying while negotiat¬ 
ing on arms, the Reagan Administration 
hopes “to put in place a more stable and con¬ 
structive relationship with the Soviet Union," 
as one well-placed official explained. “You 
really have to mix tbe bifter with the sweet," • 
: ' he skid; arguing tha£ the Russians respect-a 
" posture of stubbornness on security issues. 

In that spirit, the Administration told the 
Russians earlier that if they retaliated for 
the expulsion of 25 Soviet diplomats from the 
United Nations, the United States would re¬ 
duce the size of the Soviet Embassy, the offi¬ 
cial said. It was an effort to forestall the re¬ 
taliation, but it also reflected a growing belief 
Id the Administration that the Russians were 
thumbing their noses at American demands 
for cutbacks in espionage. 

"It just sticks in people’s craw, these hun¬ 
dreds of guys running around spying," he de¬ 
clared. “The deepest American fear is to be 
thought dumb, to be suckered 





For Issues, Hunting vs. Tennis and Who Missed a Vote 


Local Color, Except Green, 
Is Gone From the Hustings 


Associated Press 

The Syrian Ambassador, Loutof Allah Haydar, out¬ 
side his embassy In London last week. 


Britain Breaks Its Ties 
To Syria, Citing Terrorism 

■ARGELY out of concern for the safety of hostages 
. V thought to be In Syrian-controlled eastern Leba- 
HMnon, most Western countries have been reluc¬ 
tant to accuse Syria of sponsoring; terrorists. That 
judgment shifted last week after a jury in London con¬ 
victed a Jordanian of hiding a bomb in the hand lug-* 
gage of his pregnant Irish lover as she prepared to 
board an Israeli airliner at Heathrow. • 

Britain, saying it had "conclusive evidence" that 
Syrian diplomats and intelligence agents were in¬ 
volved in the bombing attempt, broke relations with 
Damascus. The United States and Canada, going part 
way in support, withdrew their ambassadors. Other 
West European countries were expected to follow 
suit. “A state that encourages and takes part in ter¬ 
rorism isolates itself from the civilized world," the 
White House said. 

- Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe; 
said the Jordanian, Nezar Hindawi, had had a Syrian . 
official passport and fled to the Syrian Embassy after 
Israeli security guards uncovered the bomb. Sir Geof¬ 
frey said “independent evidence" had implicated the 
Syrian Ambassador to London "In securing for Hin¬ 
dawi the sponsorship of the Syrian intelligence au¬ 
thorities.'' The Ambassador, Loutof Allah Haydar, 
said that was. “nonsensa” He insisted the affair was 
“staged" to embarrass Syria by “the Americans and . 
Israeli intelligent*.” Tass. foe Soviet press agency 
echoed those charges. Syria shut down the. British 
missions in Damascus and barred British planes and 
ships from Syrian airspace: and waters. 


By R. W. APPLE Jr, _ • 

The thing you hear most often in Boise about David 
Leroy, the Republican gubernatorial candidate in 
Idaho, is that he does not have a hunting or fishing li¬ 
cense. Mr. Leroy denies it 

His Democratic opponent, forroer .Gov. Cecil An¬ 
drus, declines to address foe controversy directly. But 
he does say this: “He’s a much better tennis player 
than I am." The political message Is clear: In Idaho, 
real men hunt ami fish, they do not play tennis. If you 
are a true son or daughter of the state, you will vote 
for the hunter and fisherman, not the tennis player. 

. Such reliance on easily grasped symbols, rather 
than abstract and complex issues, is a hallmark of 
1986 politics. In state after state, more attention is 
paid to the number of votes an incumbent Senator or 
Representative has missed—often on trivial matters 

than to their positions on such major topics as 
budget deficits, aid to the Nicaraguan rebels, apari- 
. held in South Africa and East-West relations. 

Some candidates practice guilt by association. ' 
Their opponents are trying to prove, for example, that 
Representative Thomas A. Daschle and Lieut Gov. 
Harriett Woods, the Democratic Senate nominees in 
South Dakota and Missouri, are too left-wing by link¬ 
ing them to Jane Fonda, the onetime antiwar activist 
.Others attempt to prove innocence by association. 
Representative Wyche Fowler Jr., the Democratic 
Senate nominee in Georgia, invokes the name of Sena- 
. tor Sam Nunn, a moderate Democrat from that state, 
in almost every speed) and television ad 
- Such political shorthand is made to order, of course, 
for the 30-second television- commercial, which is ef¬ 
fective only when delivering a simple message. To a 
correspondent returning to the campaign trail after a 
decade’s absence, the most striking change is the way 
in which television, an important but not dominant 
element in American politics 10 years ago, is at the 
center of the electoral process. 

Only in the smaller states does old-fashioned 
stumping count for much these days. Senator Steven 
D. Symms, a flamboyant Republican, is traveling 
across Idaho in a'bus cavalcade, shaking hands in 
every crossroads village, but things like that seldom 
happen any more in California or New York. Just 
raising the money needed to pay for television adver¬ 


tising — each candidate in California will spend $3 
million fols month alone — takes much of the time, 
once devoted to pressing the flesh and kissing babies. 

The candidate in a major contest who invests much 
time traveling the state, trying to discover what is on 
the voters’ minds, stroking the egos of the local politi¬ 
cians, is likely to be dismissed as an anachronism, as 
was former Gov. Terry Sanford of North Carolina 
when he devoted most of this summer to just such a 
tour before his race against Senator James T. Broy- 
hilL 

So the journalist covering a campaign finds himself 
not out listening to speeches but sitting in campaign 
headquarters watching videotapes of commercials. 
Last week. Senator Slade .Gorton of Washington called 
reporters in for p. briefing that consisted entirely of a 
preview of the three ads he plans to use in the last two 
weeks of his re-election bid. Often, interviews and 
news conferences with the candidates center on re¬ 
buttals of their opponents’ commercials. 

And even more often, an understa ndi ng of cam¬ 
paign strategies can be gained only by long-distance 
phone, talking to the consultants. A key figure in the 
campaign of Senator Paula Hawkins of Florida is 
Charles Black, with offices in Alexandria, Va. Sig Ro- 
gich, foe brains behind Representative Ed Zschau’s 
Senate campaign in California, operates out of Las 
Vegas. Robert Squier of Washington fashions strategy 
for Representative Richard C Shelby, the Demo- 


Should English 
be the official 
U.S. language? 




cratic Senate candidate in Alabama. Many campaign 
managers are imports, too. There is a map of Iowa on 
the wall in the headquarters of Representative Bob 
Edgar, who is challenging Senator Arlen Specter in 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Edgar’s manager cut her elec¬ 
toral teeth with Senator Tom Harkin of Iowa. 

Obviously, most of the local color has vanished. The 
campaigns are almost as homogeneous as hotels and 
fast-food outlets. And this year, at least, they are 
homogeneously negative, with many more commer¬ 
cials attacking a rival’s attendance record, philoso¬ 
phy, financial situation or general character — al¬ 
most anything — than used to be the case. 

The candidates always blame each other for start¬ 
ing it, the voters bemoan the mudslinging, newspaper 
commentators complain, but the attacks go on. Sena¬ 
tor Specter said the other day that “the whole process 
has degenerated" into complete incivility, and his 
ticket-mate, Lieut Gov. William W. Scranton 3d, who 
is seeking foe governorship, announced that he was 
pulling his negative ads off the air in an attempt to 
buck the trend. Mr. Specter added: “The public hasn’t 
really thought much of politicians for a long time. 
They'D think a lot less of us now." 

. An of this costs a great deal of money. The Republi¬ 
cans may spend $100 million on Senate races alone 
this year to prevent the Democrats from picking up 
the four seats they need to regain control That is 
mudi more than it costs most countries to stage their 
general elections. Because of increasing costs, politi¬ 
cal action committees have taken on a role almost as 
important as that of the professional consul tan ts. 
They try to discern early on which challengers have a 
shot at winning , if they aU reach similar conclusions, 
their prophesies become self-fulfilling; without their 
money, candidates whom they give no chance have no ■ 
chance of proving them wrong. 

In the House races, the money disparity Is even 
greater. If the Democrats gain less ground than the 
party that does not hold the White House usually does 
in the sixth year of an administration, the Republican 
edge in fund raising win be one of the main reasons. 

Some of this was foreseeable a decade ago> al¬ 
though It appeared then that reform might reduce the 
role of big money. It has not; the contributions have 
simply found other channels. 

One thing that was not foreseen, however, is the suc¬ 
cess, in the heyday of television, of some candidates 
who are inept or at best indifferent in using foe medi¬ 
um. Apparently one does not need to be handsome and 
ar ticula te, after aU. Representative Ken Kramer, a 
Republican seeking a Senate seat in Colorado, has 
made a virtue out of a failing with bis 'Tm not slick” 
commercials, and Senator James Abdnor, the rough- 
hewn South Dakota Republican, who has a slight 
speech impediment, seems to be getting away with 
joking about it “I’m not much of a speaker," be says, 
••but then, Tm not much of a dancer, either." 
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Trial of American 
In Managua Stirs 
Allegations on Aid 

A political court in Managua 
began last week the trial of Eugene 
Hasenfus, the American adventurer 
captured Ocl 6 when a cargo plane 
with supplies for the contras was 
shot down over southern Nicaragua. 

Mr. Hasenfus, who had said the 
supply operation and others like it 
were supervised by the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, was charged with 
terrorism, violating Nicaraguan se¬ 


curity laws and other crimes. If con¬ 
victed of the charges, which he has 
denied through a Nicaraguan law¬ 
yer, he could be sentenced to 30 
years in prison. 

He has said in interviews chat he 
feels he has been abandoned by the 
United States Government, though 
he had thought he was doing anti- 
Sandinista work supported by the 
Reagan Administration. 

Administration officials have 
denied repeatedly that the Govern¬ 
ment was involved in the supply 
operation. But news reports last 
week continued to disclose details of 
an elaborate system of possibly ille¬ 


gal support for the contras that in¬ 
volved American citizens, money 
and equipment and operated for sev¬ 
eral years with the tacit approval of 
Administration officials. 

There was no proof that the Ad¬ 
ministration had been directly in¬ 
volved in the operation, and officials 
said there was no "paper trail” of 
evidence Unking the Administration 
with the supply system. 

By week's end President Reagan 
had begun to sign the directives that 
would start' a new, legal flow of $100 
million worth of military and other 
supplies to the contras and would 
permit the GI.A. to resume its direct 
support of the rebels seeking to over¬ 
throw the Government In Managua. 
Such action was outlawed in 1984 by 
Congress, which has now reversed it¬ 
self at the urging of the President 

Mexico Said to 
Grow More Drugs 

How to contain the torrent of drugs 
flowing into the United States from 
Mexico has become the most divi¬ 
sive issue between the two countries. 
Last week, more bitterness was in 
prospecL The State Department said 


Mexican growers were significantly 
expanding production of marijuana 
and thepoppies used to make heroin. 

Mexican - marijuana production 
rose by more than 25 percent last 
year, while acreage planted' in the - 
poppies grew by one-third, according 
to the department’s latest assess¬ 
ment The report portrayed Mexico 
. as "die largest single-country source 
of heroin and marijuana imported 
into the United States” and a ’'major 
conduit" for cocaine in transit to the 
United States. 

It said Mexican drug control ef¬ 
forts were faltering despite the Gov¬ 
ernment's increasingly cooperative 
attitude. Mexico, which has intensi¬ 
fied its anti-drug efforts since Au¬ 
gust, says it is doing its best and that 
the strong demand for drugs in the 
United States is the root of the prob¬ 
lem. in the last two years, American 
intelligence officials have presented 
evidence of widespread corruption 
that readied up to the heads of the , 
Mexico’s security police and Inter¬ 
pol office as well as three state gov¬ 
ernors. Many of the accused have 
been dismissed from their posts. 

An anti-drug bill passed by Con¬ 
gress this month would suspend half 
the foreign aid destined for Mexico 
and at least 14 other drug-producing 


countries. The bill, which has been 
‘ sent to President Reagan for signa¬ 
ture, levies additional harsh penal¬ 
ties — suspension of preferential 
trade agreements and ending of 
, Washington’s support for loans from 
international development banks — 
unless the President certifies that a 
rtwntry has made adequate 
progress in controlling drug traffic 

Chemicals Linked 
To an Ozone‘Hole’ 

Scientists investigating a "hole” in 
the earth's ozone layer above Ant¬ 
arctica said last week that they were 
still puzzled about its cause but sus- 
. peeled a "'chemical process.” ‘ 

The team of American research¬ 
ers went to McMurdo station to 
monitor the thin spot in the ozone, 
which appears each September.' 
Scientists have strongly suspected 
for a decade , that chlorine, and 
particularly the ch loro fluorocarbons 
used in refrigeration, aerosols and 
other commercial applications, de¬ 
stroys ozone molecules and thus de¬ 
pletes the stratospheric blanket that 
filters out most ultraviolet radiation 
from the sun. 


The team is also testing hypothe: 
ses that the Antarctic phenomenon is 
caused by wind pressures or sudden 
bursts of solar energy- ' _ 

But In a message relayed[by satel¬ 
lite, the scientists said they had 






The main agent in that process^ 
however, remains uncertain. The 
scientists did not find active chlorine 
in the amounts believed necessary to 
destroy ozone, molecules, and the . 
team's tender, Dr- Susan Solomon, 

said it appeared that chlorofiboref ;• 
carbons by themselves were not.the 
culprit. The more likely cause, the 
team found; involves complex inter¬ 
actions of atmospheric gases. 


Ozone, which is considered a pollu- / 
tant when breathed, is formed by the 
action of ultraviolet light on oxygen. 

The thinning of the ozone layer has 
been measured in other parts of the 
globe and increases with distance 
from the equator. The McMurdo 
team measured a 40 percent de¬ 
crease in the ozone there over 20'to 
. 30 days. 


Milt Freurtenheim, 
James F. Clarity, 
and Laura Mansnerus 


Many in Europe See Reykjavik as Leading to Significant Missile Reductions 


NATO Nervously Contemplates a 




Warsaw Pact troops mi maneuvers in Czechoslovakia. 


Sygma/ADN 


The face-off 


NATO and Warsaw Pact conventional forces in Europe 
(1985-1986 estimates) 


Aircraft (including fighters, 
interceptors and group 
attack craft) 

Main battle tanks 

Artillery 

Antitank guns and missile 
launchers 

Antiaircraft guns 

Surface-to-surface.missile 

launchers 

Surface-to-air missiles 
Division equivalents • 
Troops deployed in 
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Europe (excluding nayal)^ : 


'Warsaw Pact division's normally have fewer members ihan.mariy NATO . j 
divisions but have more tanks and artillery and thus represent similar 
combat power. • . .." 

Sdlirce. International Institute for Strategic Studies 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


Brussels 

OR years, West European politicians have ritu¬ 
ally urged the superpowers to strive for a world 
freed from the terror of nuclear weapons. Yet 
when Ronald Reagan and Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
boldly explored that prospect in Iceland, a number of the 
United States’s allies became very nervous. However 
terrifying, American nuclear weapons have become 
symbols of a commitment to the defense of Western Eu¬ 
rope — and a cheap way of compensating for the superi¬ 
ority in ground forces that the Warsaw Pact holds over 
NATO. 

• After Reykjavik, a new debate on the balance of con¬ 
ventional forces seemed likely within the Atlantic al¬ 
liance. Although the explusions of diplomats by Moscow 
and Washington dominated the headlines last week, the 
prevailing assumption at NATO headquarters here was 
that Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev had broken so much 
ground at Reykjavik that eventually the superpowers 
would reach possibly momentous arms reductions ac¬ 
cords. But one of the first questions being raised was 
what would be done about Europe’s central front, where 
the forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Warsaw Pact face each other. 

It is widely agreed that the Warsaw Pact enjoys a 


numerical edge over the forces in NATO's integrated 
command. But one of the most significant developments 
of the last few years has been France’s quiet operational 
realignment with the alliance. A pivotal assumption to¬ 
day is that French forces would join the rest of NATO in 
case of a Soviet ground attack in Europe. With French 
troops, NATO actually has a slight manpower edge — 
1,034,000 to 975,000 — Iri the region running from the Eng¬ 
lish Channel to the eastern frontiers of Poland. 

Yet the Soviet pool of potential reinforcements is far 
greater than those that could arrive by air and sea from 
the United States and Britain to turn back a land assault 
And, in keeping with Soviet military doctrine, which calls 
for quickly seizing the offensive in a European war, the 
Warsaw Pact has a considerable advantage in tanks, ar¬ 
mored personnel carriers, artillery and helicopters. In a 
war, this advantage would presumably be exploited to 
try to achieve a stunning breakthrough in West Germa¬ 
ny, possibly on the lightly defended north German plain. 

If There Is a War 

The Soviet Union, according to most scenarios, 
would strive to keep a conflict from escalating to the nu¬ 
clear level, and Warsaw Pact commandos would have 
the vital task of neutralizing NATO’s forward-based nu¬ 
clear weapons before they could be fired. Yet the out¬ 
come of such a conventional conflict is not foreordained, 
and it would become an even greater gamble for Moscow 


if a protracted buildup to hostilies gave NATO time to 
reinforce. Although the alliance’s commanders have 
been warning that there has been a steady Improvement 
in the Warsaw Pact armies, they also contend that their 
own officers are better and more likely to show the initia¬ 
tive needed in war. Moreover, the reliability of Polish, 
East German and Czechoslovak troops in a prolonged 
conflict would be uncertain. 

Gen. Bernard Rogers, the supreme NATO com¬ 
mander in Europe, has repeatedly warned that in a con¬ 
ventional war he would be obliged in a matter of days to 
demand authority to use nuclear weapons. General 
Rogers does not say which weapons he would use or 
where, but it seems unthinkable that NATO would aim 
them at Soviet forces advancing across West Germany. 
Rather, a so-called "demonstration shot” would prob¬ 
ably be fired into the Soviet Union, an act that could end 
the conventional war or start a nuclear war. 

This threat lies at the heart of NATO’s doctrine of 
deterrence, which a number of Europeans find implicitly 
challenged by Mr. Reagan’s insistent preference for 
“Star Wars” anti-missile defenses and his Reykjavik vi¬ 
sion af abolishing all ballistic missiles in a decade. In Eu¬ 
rope, the most convincing deterrent weapons — in the 
view of some NATO commanders — are the 108 highly 
accurate Pershing-2 missiles stationed in West Germa¬ 
ny, which can reach the Soviet Union. The missiles are 
said to “couple” the defense of Europe and the United 


' States. But if Reykjavik is translated into arms reduction 
accords, the Pershings seem likely to be traded away, 
along with American ground-launched cruise missiles, in 
return for the destruction of all but 100 of the Soviet 
Union’s 441 SS-20’s. 

The virtual abolition of a whole category of nuclear 
weapons is a tempting goal for Mr. Reagan and some of 
his political allies like Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
Prime Minister.Margaret Thatcher of Britain. But for 
NATO it could mean renewed demands for increased 
spending on conventional defense when most- govern¬ 
ments are feeling strapped. Meanwhile, Mr. Gorbachev 
and his allies are also keeping up the pressure lor con¬ 
ventional-force reductions. In June, the Warsaw Pact 
issued a so-called "Budapest appeal” urging a swift 
demobilization of 150,000 troops on both sides — from the 
Atlantic to the Urals — to be followed by mutual reduc¬ 
tions of 500,000 by the early 1990's. 

The Atlantic alliance is belatedly shaping its own re¬ 
sponse to the Budapest appeal. But at a time when the 
President of the United States is challenging the very no¬ 
tion of nuclear deterrence, there is going to be little en¬ 
thusiasm in Western Europe for negotiations that might 
lead to major withdrawals of American troops. "They 
don’t want to be too closely coupled with us — or decou¬ 
pled from us,” said an American official of the jumpy 
allies and their contradictory impulses. "They just want 
to keep hugging us.” 



A New Regional Unity Grows Around Natural Resources, Nuclear Issue 


South Pacific Comes of Age in 

By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


T HROUGH most of history, the South Pacific, with 
its tens of thousands of islands and more than 
five million square miles of sea, was a singular 
world only in the /Rinds of travelers, romantics 
and naval strategists. Now from Kiribati to Canberra, 
from Papua New Guinea to Polynesia, its leaders say 
that shared problems are bringing their 20 or so diverse 
countries and dependencies together Into the beginnings 
a definable political and economic region. 

The South Pacific, the last area of the world to be ex¬ 
plored, colonized and granted independence, is also the 
last to think of itself in regional terms, scholars say. 
Nonetheless, new Melanesian, Micronesian and Polyne¬ 
sian nations. In partnership with transplanted Europeans 
of New Zealand and Australia, are beginning to make 
common cause. They seek to increase Western economic 
help, ban nuclear weapons ("Test them in Paris,” a 
T-shirt says) and end the remnants of colonialism in 
French New Caledonia and the remaining American 
territories. Many face the problems of overpopulation 
coupled with underdevelopment of land and people; all 
are trying to preserve old cultures in the video age. 

Suva, Fiji's modern capital, with good communica¬ 
tions, air and computer links and the wide use of the Eng¬ 
lish language, is the focus of many of these activities. It is 
the home of the South Pacific Forum, whose 13 members 
are Australia, Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Mauru, New 
Zealand, Niue, Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, 
Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. Hie 


Forum's agencies have helped create a regional shipping 
line and organizations to foster .cooperation on fisheries, 
airlines and tourism. 

They have had some success in parceling out money- 
earning ventures (airline routes, for example) among 
disparate nations. Australia, the largest member, ls<a 
continent with 15 million people; its economic moves 
have immediate effects throughout the region. New Zea¬ 
land and Papua New Guinea have about 3 mflHon people- 
each, while Niue, (he smallest member, Is a coral island 
only 43 miles around, with fewer than 3,000 people. 

Suva is the main center of theTJniversity of the Smith 
Pacific, where an international faculty produces analyti¬ 
cal and critical works on the region as well as an arts 
program that links island cultures. Islands Business, the 
region’s leading news magazine, is published here, as is a 
bold new periodical called Pacific Woman. 

Congressional testimony last month, a United 
States aid official talked of a "new awareness" in the 
South Pacific to which American policymakers would 
have to respond. Moscow 1ms been sending envoys for 
several years to negotiate fishing, trade and aid agree- 
its “wess has been limited; a mnch-publi- 
dzed fishing treaty with Kiribati was allowed to lapse 
tfos moith after the Russians demanded a reduction in 
the 11.6 million a nnul i 

LastwedL the United States signed its first fisheries 
agreeramit m the area. If the pact is ratified by the Sen¬ 
ate, 16 Pacific countries will share $60 million over the 
next five years m fees and development aid. • 

While most islands have little to offer but beaches 
and tropical agriculture, others — especially in Melane¬ 
sia, are thought to have potentially large gold reserves. 


Global Politics 



A street In Suva, the capital of FIJI 




, . _ „ Iiwunwg lores 

Leaders in New Zealand, Austra lia the Ui 
States and France have voiced concern that as the Si 
Union increases its Pacific military presence. IslaiK 
tions unable to find development partners or buyer: 
tiielr products will be tempted to rent real estate insi 
Moscow is looking for port facilities and landing rii 
island officials say. 

anift Padfic Forum has also been increase 
active on political issues, according to diplomats ani 

^£^JjL™ enabersh| P k Waited to cdum 
that are independent or nearly so, and recent after 
has been directed to French-ruled New CalpAwta 
Kanak Socialist National Libe^iTrSl^ 
strong support from fellow Melanesians in Papua 1 
Guinea, the Solomons and Vanuatu. This vearfor 
first time, an the nations in the region" taSJtJ? r , 
Zealand and Australia, joinedtoSefS 
United Nations decolonization committee. 

French nuclear tests in the Pacific are aunt 
major concern. When French agents were SUhOSt 

!? { h s n i t “? ipt . < * estr °y & '552M2S? 

Rainbow Wamor at Auckland. New Zealand^? * 

mintetrator (and some 

evolved into a regional partner tfV which 
largest aid regie 

provider of tourist revenuei ^ opportunity i 

and TXL'gE? JF^Wa!" rf Wl 
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General Motors and LB.M. Announced Their Departure Last Week 
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Camma-lJHteon/Peter Jordan (General Motors); Black Star/Sehryn Tall 

Workers at a General Motors plant In Port Elizabeth, South Africa; an LB.M. office In a Johannesburg suburb. 


By ALAN COWELL 


T Johannesburg 

HE advertisements on the state radio seem de¬ 
signed to reassure and register, perhaps, a little 
defiance. Sanctions or no sanctions, one says. 
South African Airways will get you to the United 
AJong Johannesburg streets, newspaper bill¬ 
boards reflect the same news of economic punishment. 
Disinvestment: more to follow?” was a headline in 
Business Day, a financial newspaper. 

Long anticipated In view erf the Government's reluc¬ 
tance to satisfy foreign demands for change, disinvest¬ 
ment by prominent companies came to South'Africa last 
wedc with the announced withdrawal of General Motors 
and I.B.M. Coca-Cola had already shed its holding. 
Honeywell was reportedly contemplating similar action. 

The indicators suggest a nation, under siege. And, to 
an increasingly visible extent, the besiegers are Amer- / 
icans, for reasons blending some indignation with much 
expediency. Tar ahead of their Western allies in punish¬ 
ing a land that the Reagan Administration seeks to coax, 
rather than bludgeon, toward racial and political change. 

The forecast among many business analysts was 
that once major American corporations had withdrawn; 
smaller outfits would follow, their operations purchased 
at knockdown prices by South Africans keen to assure 
■ customers that business would not be affected. 

But these are not the only visions in a land once seen 
as an investment paradise because of cheap labor and a * 
blossoming economy. There are probably more B.M.W. 
and Mercedes sedans in Johannesburg's affluent north¬ 
ern suburbs than in most German cities, and West Ger- 
. man companies, among South Africa's leading trading 
partners, have shown reluctance to abandon the market 
Britain, raoreoever, is reckoned to be the biggest foreign 
investor, with direct and indirect investments estimated 
at $27 billion. “The British involvement is that much 
more pervasive and deep than America's,” a British offi¬ 
cial said, “and British firms rely on South Africa for a 
much larger share of their profits than do the Amer¬ 
icans.” So they displayed little inclination, he said, to fol¬ 
low the American example. While Japan has followed 
Washington in imposing some sanctions, its long-term 
policy of franchising and licensing — particularly in au¬ 
tomobiles — rather than investing directly seems un¬ 
changed. So many commentators are asking: "Why 
America, why now and what will their departure mean to 
issues such as the equal employment codes once used to 
justify the American corporate presence?” 

“American profits from South Africa,” a Western 
economist said, “represent only a small proportion of 
overall corporate profits, and.South Africa is a major 
political issue in the U.S., to a greater extent than in Brit¬ 
ain or West Germany.” American companies who ac¬ 
cepted the Sullivan' equal employment code accounted 
for an estimated 1 percent of the potential work force of 
six million blacks. So the suggestion is that American 
corporate influence is limited, and that the stalled 
‘ 'hassle factor” — balancing wider costs against propor¬ 
tionally small profits — was a critical consideration. 
"G.M.’s been taking a hiding in the U.S. for its invest¬ 
ment here,” said Bob White, the American managing di¬ 
rector of the General Motors Corporation subsidiary. 

« “You can take it a little betteewhen you’re making 
money, but we’ve been losing for years.", 

! The sense of an economy in trouble, lecf by poKticfanS'~ 
j unable or . unwilling to court foreign benevolence, 
emerged anew inn.document leaked by the American 
consulate here. South Africa, the report says, is "closer 
to becoming just another African state — a chronic debt- 
- or, import-starved, ridden with ethnic diversities, a re¬ 
pressive regime unable to manage its own domestic con¬ 
stituency in any positive way, whose only leverage is its 
ability to manipulate foreign governments and attract 
international attention for better or for worse.” 

“This is not an ambience which can attract U.S. 

• trade and investment,” the report says. 

. The emerging South African business motto is: 
“Business as usual." While the psychological impact of 
the withdrawals may deepen a sense of isolation, the 
South Africans taking over formerly American compa¬ 


nies seem well-placed to make profits. The sale of fran¬ 
chises and licenses offers compensation to the Amer¬ 
icans, and the l.B.M. transaction is said to offer a com¬ 
mitment to transfer new technology. It is not clear, how¬ 
ever, how this fits in with restrictions on the sale of 
American computer technology to the South African se¬ 
curity forces and other apartheid-linked agencies. 

General Motors, too, has reasons for disposing of its 
business here. South African automotive sales have been 
shrinking, and some plants are working at only one-third 
of capacity. The industry lost $200 million last year and is 


expected to do worse this year. By selling, G.M. frees it¬ 
self of operating costs while maintaining earnings from 
licensing. Moreover, Mr. White said, the deal will permit 
General Motors to buy back into its erstwhile subsidiary 
if the market — and the politics — change. 

But that does not cloak different issues. Twenty-nine 
other American companies have pulled out this year; an 
estimated 240 are staying on. Last year 39 concerns left, 
many for economic reasons, reducing direct American 
investment for 1985 to $1.3 billion, down from $2.6 billion 
in 1981. The overall capital drain last year has been esti¬ 


mated at $4 billion. Without foreign capital, business 
economists say, the economy cannot grow to keep pace 
with the rapidly expanding, politicized black population. ■ 
Some analysts argue that withdrawal of the corpo¬ 
rate presence will diminish the American funds avail¬ 
able for the advancement of blacks, leaving behind an 
angrier black community without work or prospects. 
“By liquidating its interests in this part of the world, the 
U.S. sheds any responsibility for the region, and leaves 
the future to be determined by others who will, one may 
.be sure, be less well-intended,” Business Day mM- 



Agencc Fnoce-Presac 

Police dispersing de m on str ators who set Are to a South 
African Airways office in Harare, Zimbabwe, last week. 


President of Mozambique Is KHed 

Violent Reaction to a South African Crash 


RESIDENT Samora. Jrf_ Ma¬ 



ttel coex&jfrecfiriousfy -*■ 
alongside South Africa, was'killed' 
last week in a plane crash that gen¬ 
erated immediate political confu¬ 
sion. 

Twenty-nine other Mozambique of¬ 
ficials and aides and four members 
of the twin-engine jet’s Soviet crew 
were also killed. The Mozambique 
leader's Soviet-built plane crashed in 
South Africa near the Mozambique 
border. The sole Soviet survivor. 


Vladimir Novoselov, a flight engi- 

poor weather and pflof error^ ah &t* 
planation rejected by Tass, the 
Soviet press agency, as “anti-Sovi- 
etl" South Africa, which has sup¬ 
ported anti-Machel rebels, invited 
Mozambican and other foreign offi¬ 
cials to help investigate. 

Mr. Machel, a charismatic former 
guerrilla leader, had been President 
since his country became independ¬ 
ent of Portugal in 1975. A Marxist, he 


had adopted a pragmatic line and 
was $40. million annu¬ 

ally ^^ipjwa^food'aidL The White 
House expressed deep regret at his 
death. 

The reaction was more violent in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, where angry 
youths stoned the United States Em¬ 
bassy and burned the South African 
Airways office. Nonviolent demon¬ 
strations were held in Zambia, Bot¬ 
swana, Lesotho and at Witerwaters- 
rand University in South Africa. 
Maputo, the Mozambique capital, 
mourned quietly. 


¥ 
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Her Leading Rival Appears io Outmaneuver Her 



By SETH MYDANS 


MANILA 

■OHNNY, won't you come join'us? " Presi- 
■ dent Corazon C. Aquino asked her trucu- 
_ I lent Defense Minister as she posed with 
newly promoted generals at a ceremony 
in her office last week. “No, Ma’am, only you, 
only you,'' Juan Ponce Enrile.replied, raising his 
hands and bowing slightly. 

True, protocol may not havecalled for him to 
join that particular photograph, but the invitation 
and the pointed refusal appeared to symbolize 
what was seen here as a decisive moment in the 
evolution of Mrs. Aquino’s struggling new Gov¬ 
ernment. It was one small feint in the mutual pos¬ 
turing between two powerful figures who, as one 
Filipino put it, “share a common goal: they both • 
want to be President.” For weeks now, Mr. En¬ 
rile has been refusing to join the activities of a 

Government he says does not seem to want him, 


boycotting one Cabinet meeting, remaining obsti¬ 
nately silent at another, but raising a storm'of 
criticism in speeches, rallies and radio inter¬ 
views around the country. 

The controversy reached a head at lite-night 
talks between the two leaders last'week, and it 
appeared to have been calmed for the moment by 
the President’s concessions. But there was a 
sense in Manila that something highly significant 
had happened, (hat the direction of Philippine 
politics had been dramatically changed. * 

Just wbat had happened.remained a matter of 
debate Mutual posturing seemedlo have played 
a central role. “In the Philippines, it’s like a cock¬ 
fight, with both birds puffing up their feathers,” 
said a visiting American political scientist "The 
rooster that runs loses.” The “peaceful revolu¬ 
tion,” as it is called here was an example of this 
phenomenon on a grand scale- Each side de¬ 
ployed its forces in impressive'.fashion, with Mr. 
Marcos finally fleeing after four days of intense 
posturing. Mr. Enrile, who had also been Mr. 


Marcos's Defense Minister, broke with him to 
play a central role in that revolt, and it appeared 
that he might be hoping once again to drive a 
President from power. “What we're seeing now 
is a series of rhetorical exercises rather than 
concrete steps,” the American scholar said. 
“Both parties are trying to maneuver so that 
when Enrile finally breaks with the Government 
the other one will take the blame.” After weeks of 
agitation that Mrs. Aquino studiously Ignored, 
Mr. Enrile caught-her attention last week. With 
threats of a destabilizing break from Govern¬ 
ment, a vigorous campaign for support within the 
military and possibly a real threat of armed ac¬ 
tion, he appeared to have forced the President 
into moves that reflected his demands. 

The changes Mrs. Aquino announced — a 
tougher and more coherent policy on the insur¬ 
gency and the removal of some unsuccessful ap¬ 
pointees to local office — were not in themselves 
controversial To an extent, they, too, involved 
posturing: She announced a deadline for conclu¬ 
sion of cease-fire talks but did not name a date. 

Indeed, many of the moves Mr. Enrile has been 
calling for seem to have tapped into popular 
issues that combine anti-Comraunist sentiment 
and a frustration with the slow pace of Mrs. Aqui¬ 
no’s Government For the first time, since her 
triumphant campaign to oust Mr. Marcos, there 
were signs that Mrs. Aquino had faltered in her 
uncanny sense, of the public mood, and that a 
rival had successfully seized issues she bad 
missed. She appeared to have been caught off 
guard at the success of Mr. Enrile's anti-Comrau¬ 
nist campaign and the popular response to his 
calls for changes in Government personnel, not 
only at the local level but in the Cabinet itself. 

Though the moves Mrs. Aquino announced ap¬ 
peared to be an evolution rather than a break In 
her policy, their timing and suddenness, the day 
after her late-night meeting with Mr. Enrile, 
have been taken by most Filipinos as a sign that 
the Defense Minister has for the first time won a 
round in his campaign for Government influence. 

Mrs. Aquino's aides said they hoped her con¬ 
cessions had defused the problem, but yesterday 
Mr. Enrile resumed his critical remarks. An En¬ 
rile aide said the minister had a political agenda 
that called for major changes in Mrs. Aquino's 
Government and policies that he conceded were, 
perhaps intentionally, impossible for her to meet 
"He is laying the basis for an eventual separation 
from.the Government," the aide said. 

But he cautioned, as most Filipinos have come 
to recognize, that Mr. Enrile, like his mentor, Mr. 
Marcos, is not a man whose moves are easy to 
predict or,understand Analysis was further com- 
plicated by the fact that Mr. Enrile, again like the 
former President, is an avowed student of psy¬ 
chological. warfare and employs his aides to 
spread a cloud of disinformation. 


Conservatives Benefit 

Greek Socialist Austerity 
Prompts a Leftist Rebuff 


By HENRY KAMM 


Athens 

■AST Sunday, marked a low point 
I in Andreas Papandreou’s 
lm five-year tenure as the first 
1HH Socialist Prime Minister of 
Greece. 

In nationwide local elections, 
voters ousted Socialists in the places 
where it hurt the most — the coun¬ 
try’s. three biggest cities — Athens, 
Salonika and Piraeus, traditional 
left-wing bastions. 

The rebuff ended a winning streak 
for the charismatic Mr. Papandreou. 
Since he led his party to victory in 
1981, it has three times reasserted its 
hold over the electorate in national, 
local and European Parliament elec¬ 
tions. 

Indeed, the Socialists pointed to re¬ 
turns showing that in the 303 local¬ 
ities that chose administrations in 
two rounds of voting Oct 12 and 19,- 
Lhey elected 146 mayors to only 78 
for their chief rivals, the conserva¬ 
tive New Democracy Party. But this 
could not hide embarrassment that 
the Papandreou magic had for the 
first time faded in the three big 
cities, the focal points of national 
politics. Communist voters brought 
about the failure. Their leaders had 
called on Communists to punish the 
Socialists by voting for conserva¬ 
tives in the two-candidate mayoral 
runoffs in Athens, and the voters did 
so. Communists in Piraeus and Sa¬ 
lonika also abstained or perhaps 
voted for the conservatives. 

The rebuff from the left is gen¬ 
erally considered the price Mr. 
Papandreou had to pay for the year- 
old austerity, measures that have . 
reversed his Government’s fulfill¬ 
ment of electoral promises. To ram- 
bat inflation of more than 20 percent 
a year and a foreign debt of more 
than $15 billion, the Government has 
sharply limited wage Increases, 
raised the cost of a broad range of 
goods and services, loosened rent 


controls and drastically reduced so¬ 
cial programs. 

The Communists evidently realize 
that the Prime Minister cannot af¬ 
ford to yield to their economic de¬ 
mands without jeopardizing the es¬ 
sential support of the European 
Community and raising the specter 
of having to turn to the International 
Monetary Fund. They have chosen 
instead to demand a political price 
for their support: a change in the 
electoral system that would force 
Mr. Papandreou to turn to them for 
help in forming a Government 

The demand poses a dilemma to 
Mr. Papandreou. It is how to settle 
his dispute with a Communist party 
that is a staunch ally of the Soviet 
Union while at the same time im¬ 
proving relations with the United 
States. 

Papandreou’s Dilemma 

Many in Washington distrust Mr. 
Papandreou as much as Greek con¬ 
servatives do, and any warming of 
the atmosphere between Socialists 
and Communists would cool Greek- 
American relations. Because it is 
Greece's principal source of military 
support, as well as the power whose 
backing Greece needs to remain cre¬ 
ditworthy in the strict international 
financial community, Mr. Papan¬ 
dreou can ill afford to alienate the 
United States. 

Mr. Papandreou’s dilemma is ag¬ 
gravated by what is seen here as his 
intention to renege on his campaign 
promise to oust America’s military 
bases from Greece, which is thought 
to be necessary to improve Greece's 
standing in Washington. 

The base agreement expires at the 
end of 1988, six months before the 
end of the Government’s term. Few 
analysts here are prepared to ven¬ 
ture predictions for that period ex¬ 
cept to express a belief that the con¬ 
tradictory pulls on the Prime Minis¬ 
ter make it likely that elections will 
take place before the June 1989 dead¬ 
line. 
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Tax Bill Is Signed, 
And Us Revision 
Gets Under Way 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986, de¬ 
clared President Reagan as he 
signed the most sweeping overhaul 
of the Federal income tax in 40 
years, Is "less a reform than a revo¬ 
lution.’* The celebratory signing 
ceremony, before an audience of 
more than 1,000 on the White House 
South Lawn, marked less an end 
than a beginning. The new volume of 
law will produce volumes of regula¬ 
tions on which the Internal Revenue 
Service has just begun, and, if his¬ 
tory is any guide, yet another tax 
law, perhaps two. 

One reason the legislators will go 
at it again is drafting errors and the 
need for "technical corrections," 
such as giving the proper address for 
Carnegie Hall in Manhattan, one of a 
number of beneficiaries of specially 
tailored tax breaks. Another is a lack 
of Congressional agreement on the 
last few such "transition rules." 

A third reason could be the new 


law’s design, intended to be “reve¬ 
nue neutral” — it is written to raise 
business taxes by $120 billion over 
the next five years while cutting 
taxes for individuals by the same 
amount — many economists think it 
will cost the Government $20 billion 
a year, and pressure to raise taxes to 
cut the deficit is growing. The Rea¬ 
gan tax cuts of 1981 were followed by 
tax increases, in the form of adjust¬ 
ments, in 1982, 1983 and 1984. 

Meese Dissents 
On the High Court 

Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d 
extended his constitutional critique 
in a new direction, aiming at what he 
called an "astonishing" arrogation 
of power by the Supreme Court and 
at those who place its rulings "on a 
par with the Constitution itself." A 
High Court decision, he said in a 
speech at Tulane University in New 
Orleans, “does not establish a 'su¬ 
preme law of the land' that is binding 
on all persons and parts of Govern¬ 
ment, henceforth and forevermore." 


Many legal scholars — including 
some who agreed with Mr. Meese 
that the Court In a 1958 ruling used 
overly sweeping language in calling 
its 1954 desegregation decision “the 
supreme law of the land” — ex¬ 
pressed concern that his statements 
could be taken as .encouraging defi¬ 
ance of Court rulings. Disregarding 
their status as law would "shake the 
foundations of our system,” said Eu¬ 
gene C Thomas; president of the 
American Bar Association. A Meese 
spokesman said later that the Attor¬ 
ney General was advocating dissent 
only “in a responsible fashion” 
seeking a constitutional amendment, 
for example. 

Leading the Reagan Administra- 
tion’sefforts to dirink the role of the 
courts in setting national policy, Mr. 
Meese has In the past accused the ju¬ 
diciary of usurping - legislative 
powers and of using the Constitution 
as "an empty vessel into which each 
generation may pour its passion and 
prejudice.” Instead, he believes, the 
courts should defer to elected offi¬ 
cials chi such issues as abortion and 
affirmative action unless laws 
dearly conflict with the "original in¬ 
tentions” of the Constitution’s 
framers. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Martha A. MUes 


People’s Sale Approved 

Applying a broader test than it had 
only two weeks ago, the Transporta¬ 
tion Department gave final approval 
last week to the acquisition that will 
make the Texas Air Corporation the 


largest airline holding company in 
the country — the $301 million pur¬ 
chase of financially troubled People 
Express Inc and its bankrupt sub¬ 
sidiary, Frontier Airlines. Rather 
than examining the impact on 
competition at airports in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C, Denver and the New York 
City area, its recent concern, the 
agency said it had found that facili¬ 
ties and terminals in existence or 
under construction would,"insure" 
the ability of other airlines to com¬ 
pete with Texas Air's carriers. They 
include Eastern Air lines. Continen¬ 
tal Air Lines and New York Airlines 
Inc. With. People's and Frontier, the - 
Houston-based corporation com¬ 
mands 20.1 percent of the market 


Mixed Reviews 

The last major economic reports 
before Election Day produced, not 
surprisingly, sharply partisan as¬ 
sessments. The President in his. 
weekly radio address yesterday and 
spokesmen for the Administration, 
which has been predicting a growth 
rate of 4 percent this year, hailed the 
third quarter's- annualized 2.4 per¬ 
cent growth rate as a sign of expan¬ 
sion ahead under Republican poli¬ 
cies; Democrats called the July-to- 
Sept ember report anemic 

As for inflation, consumer prices 
rose a modest three-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent in September. The figure means 
a 1.3'percent rise in Social Security 
and related benefits for 1987. That 
will be the smallest increase by far 
since those benefits were tied to 
inflation in 1975, largely because 
tumbling oil prices kept consumer 
inflation nearly flat for most of 1986. 
Economists generally agree that 
inflation has returned to about A per¬ 
cent, its level for most of the 1980's. 


Federal Licensing 

A favored tactic of legislators who 
support marginal measures is to pig¬ 
gyback them on bills that are sure to 
pass. In the closing days of the 99th 
Congress, one such certainty was the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986. So 
when President Reagan signs it into 
law, as he is expected to do.this 
week, he will also be approving the 
first Federal standards for licensing 


commercial bus and track drivers. 
Under the new law, truck and bus 
drivers will be allowed to hold in¬ 
censes from only one state, and flier® 
will be a computerized national fue 
to keep -track of violations. Senator 
John C. Danforth, the Missouri Re¬ 
publican who added the provisions of 
a truck safety bill to the omnibus 
drug measure last month, said multi¬ 
ple licenses have helped some 
drivers avoid the effects of suspen¬ 
sions or revocations. 


Verbatim: That Time in Korea 


4 My single distinct memory is of Pat, with abig 
grin on his face, standing on the dock at Kobe 
after his second phone call, saying something like, 
“So long, you guys — good luck,” and telling us .. . 
that his father had gotten him out of combat 
duty... I remember being amazed at the time that 
a U.S. Senator bad that kind of power. 1 
Paulfi. McCfoskey Jr. 

Former Representative and a Korean War veteran, speaking of the 
Rev. Pat Robertson, whose father was Senator A. Willis Robertson, 
Democratof Virginia. • \ -1 • 

‘It is important that I demonstrate the falsehoods 
of these stories. Otherwise, if I am elected 
President how could I as Commander-in-Chief 
ever order a young American into combat if the ' 

. record is not absolutely clear that I never shirked : 
military duty? 1 ' 

The Rev. Pal Robertson 

the television evangelist, 

filing a Kbel suit against Mr. McCIoskey. . ' 


In Brief 


A White House Commission and Others Make Open Space a Priority 


Some Measure the Nation’s Progress by What Is Not Built 



By PHILIP SHABECOFF 


Northern Virginia Regional Park Authority 

Cyclists and strollers on the linear* park that was once 
the Washington and Old Dominion Railroad right of way. 


Washington 

MR^DRING the Civil War, the Washington and Old 
« b Dominion Railroad carried Union and Confed- 
erate troops back aikTforth from the Shenan- 
doah Valley to the Potomac River. The right of 
way now serves a distinctly different purpose. Running 
through the middle of one of the more rapidly growing 
areas of the country, it has become what is known as a 
“linear" park, used by more than a million people a year 
for biking, hiking, jogging and picnicking. 

The purchase of the 100-foot-wide, 44-mile-long strip 
by the Northern Virginia Regional Park Authority in 
. 1977. is an early example, .of what has become a national 
movement to turn abanc^qd-railroad rights of way into 
parkland. And that is only one in an increasing array of 
techniques to preserve the nation's remaining open 
space. 

The open-space effort has been given a top priority in 
a draft report by the President’s Commission on Amer¬ 
icans Outdoors, created to make recommendations on 
long-range policies for outdoor recreation. As Michael P. 
Rogers, a commission staff member, put It recently: 
"We were told by local leaders around the country that 
community assets such as rivers, coastlines, water¬ 
fronts, wetlands, wildlife habitats and historical sites 
were being threatened by ticky-iacky development." 

Many community leaders warned, Mr. Rogers 
added, that in 10 to 20 years little open space would be left 
to save. Others believe there is even Jess time. According 
to Robert L. Bendick Jr„ director of Rhode Island’s De¬ 
partment of Environmental Management, "We have five 
years to preserve what is important about our state." 
And for Rhode Islanders, he added, public access "is not 
an upper-class issue." 

“It is the poor people and urban dwellers,” Mr. Ben¬ 
dick said, "that need public open space." 

The national commission’s draft report calls for the 
creation of a fund to provide $1 billion a year to acquire 
and protect open space and, in some cases, develop it for 
recreation. It also recommends creating a national sys¬ 
tem of "greenways" accessible to metropolitan areas. 


Most experts agree with Michael ManteU, senior as¬ 
sociate for the Conservation Foundation, that efforts to 
preserve open space "will have to work in and around 
development, with a mix of private and public owners." 
The reasons, he said, are “that there are few remaining 
tracts of land to set aside, the cost of remaining land, the 
need Co preserve the local tax base and the needs of com¬ 
munities for economic development.” 

Among states issuing bonds to acquire and protect 
open space are New York, New Jersey and Massachu¬ 
setts. In some Massachusetts counties, revenues from a 
tax on the sale of homes and commercial properly is set 
aside in a “land bank” for open-space acquisition. 

According to Ben Emory, president of the Land 
Trust Exchange, a coalition of local land trusts, private 
efforts rangeirom acquiiing outrigbt title to farms and"' 


ing conservation, easements. which permit a landowner. 
to retain title but restrict the use of the land to protect 
wildlife or meet other environmental concerns. 


Increasing use, he said, is being made of “limited 
development projects," under wMdi part of-an open 
space is protected and part is made available tor devel¬ 
opment. The Brandywine Conservancy in Chadds Ford, • 
Pa., for example, acquired property known as the King , 
Ranch, selling most of It for residential development ... 
with conservation easements, but retaining areas crucial 
to the protection of the Brandywine watershed. . V 
In other areas, local ordinances are helping preserve 
open space through exactions on developers. As a condi¬ 
tion of construction of the Sea Ranch condominium hotel 
in Sonoma County, Calif., for example, the builders were 
required to provide public access to the ocean. ■ 

Many communities have been finding that-present- '. ”. 
ing open space can make economic sense, attracting 
• icompatibtercsidefltra]and coh roie^iaitfevetoprfaent. 
zShtofeicNtiirerflimdqr of ttfcNoi^bero'iSWiglniarBerk An 1 
thority? Darrefl G. .Winslow, put if of the pdricbathe.otf ' ’ - 
railway right of way, "This has been tremendous for: 
business along the way.” 


Toting Up the Region’s Resources 


W HAT a draft report of the 
President's Commission on 
Americans Outdoors pro¬ 
poses for the national level, the Re¬ 
gional Plan Association has under¬ 
taken in the 31-county New York- 
New Jersey-Cannecticul metropoli¬ 
tan area. 

The association, which has tracked 
development in the region for half a 
century, is halfway through an ambi¬ 
tious three-year project to inventory 
the region's 13,767 square mites and 
focus attention on crucial open space 
needs. 


Preliminary findings indicate that 
since 1963 the region has lost 934 
square miles of open space — the’ 
equivalent of two Manhattan islands 
a year — to new development, much 
of it .to housing for the so-called 
baby-boom generation. Hooper L. 
Brooks, director of the project, esti¬ 
mates that by the end of the century, 
an additional 1,000 square miles-will 
have been consumed. 

Mr. Brooks said * nearly 1,500 
square miles has been set aside as 
public open space — 10.8 percent of 
all the land from Dutchess County, 


N.Y„ to Ocean County, N_J. The as¬ 
sociation is compiling a county-by¬ 
county inventory of land use and 
open space “targets of opportunity." 

Atop the list will be Sterling For¬ 
est, a 19,900-acre tract straddling the 
New York-New Jersey border. Con¬ 
servationists are pushing public ac¬ 
quisition of at least half of the pri¬ 
vately owned property to create a 
greenway extending from Green¬ 
wood Lake to West Point, a total of 
almost 90,000 acres within an hour's 
drive of Manhattan. 

—ANTHONY DePALMA 


Judges Are Charged in Philadelphia; In Boston, Police Are Suspected 


Suddenly, It’s 
Open Season 
On Public 
Servants 


By MARTIN TOLCHIN 


Washington 

W HILE New York City is being staggered al¬ 
most daily, it seems, by new allegations of 
bribes or shakedowns by prominent political 
figures, such cities as Philadelphia, Boston 
and Chicago are also watching scandals unfold. 

Last week in Philadelphia, a Federal grand jury in¬ 
dicted two judges and 17 officials of a roofer’s union on 
charges including bribery and extortion. The judges, who 
could get 20-year jail terms, are among 50 public officials 
who received gifts of as much as $500 from the union, ac¬ 
cording to the indictment; the United States Attorney de¬ 
clined to explain in detail why only two were indicted. 

In Boston, the Federal authorities subpoenaed city 
records last week as part of a three-year investigation of 
whether police officers demanded payoffs from bars and 
restaurants in connection with liquor licenses. 

"Things are bad and getting worse,” said Edward D. 
Feigenbaum, director of legal affairs tor the Council of 
State Governments. “We are seeing a lot more people 
brought before various boards, commissions, agencies 
and tribunals, being called to task tor their conduct. I 
don’t know if there’s more misconduct going on or we 
just have higher standards and we’re more aware of it” 
Some experts are concerned that a factor contribut¬ 



ing to the trend is the hodgepodge of state and local 
ethics laws, most of them enacted in the last decade. 
"There’s no consistency,” said Stanley Brand, a former 
chief legal officer of the House of Representatives who 
now specializes in ethics cases. “It makes for a very dif¬ 
ficult time for public officials, because they have to fig¬ 
ure out what they’re supposed to do, and not do." 

One official, John F. Herrity, chairman of the Fair¬ 
fax County Board in Virginia, was convicted m August on 


David qpthanf 

charges that arose from a real estate venture In which he 
was Involved. Mr. Herrity appealed on the ground that. 
the state public disclosure law applies only to Fairfax 
County and that this meant he was unfairly singled out 
The courts said the Legislature was entitled to pass spe¬ 
cial rules for a county with a history of zoning scandals. 

Virginia is, along with New York, among the handful 
of states with only minimal ethics laws; a commission 
named in response to the New York City scandals re¬ 


ported last month that state ethics laws were “inade¬ 
quate” and “unenforceable.” (Another New York City 
indictment. Page 8.) 

■ New York Is one of 10 states with no law forbidding 
the use of a public position for personal benefit, accord¬ 
ing to data compiled by the Council on Governmental 
Ethics Laws and the Council of State Governments. Fif¬ 
teen states do not require competitive bidding on state 
contracts, the councils found, and 22 have no law restrict¬ 
ing public officials' outside employment or business ac¬ 
tivities. The councils say California, Illinois and Wash- 
ington have the strictest ethics laws, 

Mr. Brand said Federal standards are usually, but 
nbt always, tougher than those of the states, and state 
and Federal prosecutors often have very different Inter¬ 
pretations of similar laws. 

Whatever the reason, there has been a flurry of mis^ 

randuct cases with a wide variety of outcomes. In Ohio, 
tor example, several aides and campaign supporters of 
Gov. Richard Celeste have been Unfitted; farmer Gov. 
Janies A. Rhodes has made this a central theme of his 

01181 “ r * Ce!este from t*e governor’s office, 
but polls indicate that voters are not much interested 

10 New Mexico*, several officials In the administra¬ 
tion of Gov. Toney Anaya have been Indicted, and Mr 
Anaya himself was etui target of numerous Federal fan 
vesligations; the inquiries completed so tor hm too£ 
no wrongdoing. In Virginia, State Senator Peter H. Baba- 

im S3 ?' t s an !f m Augast °* a change that heaped 
WI legislation that would have harmed oneofwTS 

diems; the judge said he could not divinetS 
Mr. Babaian who is now chalrro™ 
committee that deals with ethical issuesT 5OTate 
Gov. Edwin Edwards of I -funsi ana wa« _• 

Federal fraud charges last 
Marsellus, the state pardon board’s chairmJ? 
DelpMsta* represKS 

the indicted on bribeVdume^ y ” 

And then there is Chicago, which , 

corruption scandals - 

that a deputy director of revenue took 

same collection company Hnl^to aoinentNewYiMl 

case - despite Illinois' strong ethics 

ta« good laws, that doesn't m«£ 

going to comply." Mr. Feigenbaum said 5 

SIS’- taw * 
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Wealthiest Woman in America 


By THOMAS C . HAYES 

T ui? Dallas 

2552®?“ were ripening on 
^ family farms, so Caro- 
hpr iF* H ™t Schoellkopf persuaded 
Hunt Hill, and 
?,?5 brothers, Nelson Bunker, 
w. Herbert and Lamar, to come out 
{jstmonth for a day of picking. And 
rare they were, five people with-a 
«waj net worth of at least $3 bijfr ro 
and an age range from 71 (Margaret) 

rj M (Lamar), sweating under the 
blazing Texas sun. 

For Mrs. Schoellkopf, by all ac¬ 
counts an unassuming and gracious 
woman, it was just another of those 
impromptu gatherings that has 
helped'keep together the children of 
the late H. L. Hunt and his first wife, 

Lyda. .it is the Hunts' money, how¬ 
ever, and what they have done with it, 
that has always proved most fasci¬ 
nating to others. For years the Hunt 
brothers have captured the public's 
unagination with a series of financial 
high-wire acts in silver, sugar and ofl ' 

— which have helped pare billions 
from a family fortune estimated six 
years ago at $14 billion. Now, as the 
brothers enter bankruptcy court to 
protect their flagship enterprise from 
its creditors, it is Mrs. Schoellkopf 
who is emerging as the richest Hunt, 
and the nation's wealthiest woman. 

It is a title earned for her by others, 
primarily a handful of dedicated busi¬ 
ness advisors with a little oversight 
by her son. Mrs. Schoellkopf has so 
little to do with her fortune that she. 
has even turned down the opportunity 
to be a director of the businesses es¬ 
tablished under her trust. If she has 
had any influence on the manage- Mrs. Schoellkopf at the Dali 

mem of her enormous wealth, it has __ ; 

been to instill a certain ethos among 

the people in charge — an insistence “Margaret is a different personality 

on integrity and propriety that has from me," Mrs. Schoellkopf said, 

been- markedly absent from her "She probably has more decided 

brothers* affairs. Operating by their opinions and expresses them more 

own, stricter rules, her advisors have freely.” 

managed not. only to avoid the finan- Mrs. Schoellkopf, on the other hand, 
cial pitfalls to which her brothers . has devoted most of her 63 years to 
have succumbed, they have outper- raising five children and doing good 

formed the foundering Texas earn- works in Dallas. In her own Words, 

omy. she is a "figurehead” who happily 

In a rare series of interviews in promotes the exclusive hotels arid of- 
which Mrs. Schoellkopf s top exeat- flee complexes owned by her trust, 

fives detailed the cautious philoso- chatting with guests at openings and 

phies, gradual diversification steps other public events, and giving home- 

and financial profiles of the various spun pep talks to employees. Publi- 

businesses in the Caroline Hunt Trust cists for Rosewood’s hotels say she is 

Estate; they put the net worth of her as big an attraction in Texas as Larry 

trust at more than $1 billion. That Hagman, the actor who plays J.R. 

compares with estimates, by Forbes Ewing in "Dallas.” 

magazine, of at least $1 billion for the Her wealth, contained in the Caro- 
combined trusts of Mrs. Hill and her line Hunt Trust Estate, or the Caro- 

mentally-impaired eldest brother, line Trust, as it is commonly called, 

Haroldson (Hassie) L. Hunt Jr., and -includes five businesses clustered 

of about $1 billion for Bunker, Her- under a holding company called the 

bert aodLamar combined. The trusts Rosewood Corporation — Rose is 

were ^et ^fceirfa*: i kMra-;'Schoellkopf s middfejiame i-? 

ther, the: te^eodan^iRildcaae^iwhb .plus #profitabteBrfHas thrift 
was thought toherthe-wUrid’s richest .• ■'tion 'and assorted r r&nch and-timber 
man when he died in 1974 at the age of lands. Although Rosewood Includes 

85. (HX. Hunt, who married three oil and gas properties, it has at- 

times, left the bulk of his fortune to traded the most attention for Its 

his so-called first family.) plunge into the luxury hotel business. 

One reason for the preservation of starting with the lavish Mansion at 
the two sisters’ fortunes is that both Turtle Creek in Dallas in 1979, and 
women have avoided — £nd, In fact, • into real estate. Rosewood also owns, 
taken measures to separate them- manages or plans to develop hotels or 

selves from — the financial derring- office developments in Houston, 
do of their more flamboyant brothers. Washington, New York and other 

They have otherwise taken vastly dif - cities. Not all the ventures have been 

ferent approaches to their money, successful, and Rosewood has lost as 

Margaret Hill, ILL. Hunt's first-born well as made millions. Executives 

and thought by many to have the say that the corporation’s revenues 

most astute business mind of the six this year will be flat, at about $242 

children, has a lower public profile million. 

than Mrs. Schoellkopf, but maintains Rosewood Properties, as the trust’s 
a steady grip on her trust’s invest- real-estate arm is called, was the fo¬ 
ments. While leaving operating de- spiration partly of Mrs. Schoellkopf’s 

rails to others, she has a reputation eldest son, Stephen Sands. (All five 

for demanding top performance in children are from an earlier mar- 

even the smallest transactions. riage.) Stephen, 40, first sold b'iU- 



Mrs. Schoellkopf at the Dallas Crescent Club, owned by her trust. 


Stun Gohfcabcrg 


- board space for the Hunt family real- 
estate business after receiving an 
M.BA. degree from Southern Meth¬ 
odist University in 1970, and gravi¬ 
tated toward more involvement in the 
Caroline Trust in the late 70’s be¬ 
cause of what he described as "a sort 
of vacuum” in the management of 
several properties. Less frugal than 
his mother, he drives a gold ’84 Mer¬ 
cedes, dresses expensively and, with 
his wife, Marcy, hobnobs with the jet 
set at the plush hotels, restaurants 
and ski resorts of Europe. A few 
years ago, be hired the interior de¬ 
signer for the Hotel Crescent Court, a 
posh Rosewood property, to design an 
8,800 square-foot home for his family 
in Highland Park. 

Along with Stephen, Bunker, 38, and 
David Sands, 36, and Laurie Sands 
Harrison, 30, are directors of each of 
the trust’s businesses; the fourth son, 
Patrick, a 23-year-old, Is in manage¬ 
ment training at a store owned by 
Rosewood? AH five Sands children are 


'fiori ahd assorced'rdnch futfr timber 
lands. Although Rosewood includes 
oil and gas properties, it has at¬ 
tracted the most attention for its 
plunge into the luxury hotel business, 
starting with the lavish Mansion at 
Turtle Creek in Dallas in 1979, and 
into real estate. Rosewood also owns, 
manages or plans to develop hotels or 
office developments in Houston, 
Washington, New York and other 
cities. Not all the ventures have been 
successful, and Rosewood has lost as 
well as made millions. Executives 
say that the corporation’s revenues 
this year will be flat, at about $242 
million. 

Rosewood Properties, as the trust’s 
real-estate arm is called, was the in¬ 
spiration partly of Mrs. Schoellkopf’s 
eldest son, Stephen Sands. (All five 
children are from an earlier mar¬ 
riage.) Stephen, 40, first sold biU- 


id-'Sdff f ^’Yru^S' dsset^ : %as gbod'foir them" In additidtf'tb 


equally, 21 years after Mrs.SchoeU- 
' kopf's death. But such a disposition of 
assets, as Mr. Sands noted, could 
easily be 50 years away. And that has 
given the Sands brothers and sister, 
who have a total of 11 children of their 
own, the sort of long-range perspec¬ 
tive that makes Japanese trading 
companies seem short-sighted. The 
‘Sands, all of whom live in Dallas, 
want growth, but they are not in a 
hurry. “We all agree that you’re bet¬ 
ter off trying to build things, as op¬ 
posed to being-a trader,” Stephen 
Sands said "In general, we’re more 
interested in building assets over 
time than in making quick profits.” 

. They have left the analysis and ne¬ 
gotiations on major investment 
issues to Rosewood’s president and 
chief executive, Don W. Crisp, 44, and 
the business specialists he has re¬ 
cruited A former accountant with 


‘PERSONALLY, I DON’T HAVE 

ANY MONETARY GOALS’ 


Dallas 

"One day when I had throe young 
children, my father caned me and 
told me it was time to come down to 
the office and learn the business,” 
Caroline Hunt Schoellkopf recalled 
recently. “But I told him, ’Daddy, 

I’m very interested in my role as a 
wife and mother,' and he left it at 
that" 

Mrs. Schoellkopf has spent most 
of her life in busfiing domesticity 
raising her five children and doing 
volunteer work. Now, with her sons 
and financial advisers moving her 
trust estate into luxury hotels, office 

towers and exclusive retail shops, 

. the nation’s wealthiest woman 

volunteers regularty to help get 

she came to Manhattan to per¬ 
suade producers atthe morning 

tatevls&nwwshowtogari 

Mwvfcw atthe Crescent 

9r ^rt < r^^eana f flue n ‘ subur- 

wards of 50 ^r a -night Wynd- * 


kins; she Is the author of a cook¬ 
book caked The CompJeat Pumpkin 
Eater, and co-owner with her hus¬ 
band of a charter helicopter service 
called Pumpkin Air. 

She said she never knew how 
rich her father was while she was 
growing up, nor does she express 
much interest in the dimensions of 
her Wbalth how. She and her chil¬ 
dren have never discussed financial 
goals fair the family trust which 
now amounts to some $1 billion, 
she said. “I would hope everyone 
would be comfortable, if it didn’t in¬ 
crease in value,” Mrs.Schoellkopf 
said: “Personally, J don’t have any 


down, I wouldn’t be surprised if our 
Government changed, too, prob¬ 
ably more toward socialism." 

Mrs. Schoellkopf s father, the late 
H.L. Hunt, was a well-known liber¬ 
tarian and a fierce anti-Communist, 
and Mrs. Schoellkopf worries about 
the Communists, too. “My father 
warned about the drug problem 
years ago," she said. “He came ■ 
across one of those papers pub¬ 
lished by the Communists in which ' 


She graduated from Mary Bald¬ 
win College in Staunton, Va., arid 
married Loyd Sands, an oftman. A 
tow months after after a divorce in 
1973, she married a wealthy Dallas 
sportsman, Hugo Schoellkopf. Out¬ 
side home, she has been a cpunse:- 
lor to black chi Wren in Dallas hous¬ 
ing projects, an instructor at one of 
the nation's first parent-counseling 
clinics and a board member of the . 
local chapter of Planned Parent¬ 
hood. Currently she is on a number 
of local boards. Including the Salva¬ 
tion Army, the Dallas Symphony 


disillusionment ofthe youth, i can’t 
imagine young people would use 
drugs if may understood what they 
were dealing with.” 

Mrs. Schoellkopf is vague publi- 
caily on the question of her politics, 
saying only that "it was RonaW 
Reagan who appointed me to the 
board ofthe Kennedy Center.” But 
friends say she Is more of a middle- 
of-the-road Republican than, tor 
example, her brother, Neison 
Bunker Hunt, who sponsored a 
fund-raiser at his ranch last sum¬ 
mer for the Presidential candidacy 
ofthe Rev. Pat Robertson, an evan¬ 
gelist 

She says she is not a "scrapper,” 


tkm Army, the Dallas Symphony . and among the Hunts is known as 

League, the Dallas County Heritage the person least Hkeiy to raiss a 
Society and the North Texas Chap- , toss about anvthtori/''Mother is a 


ter of the Arthritis Foundation. Na¬ 
tionally , she serves as a director of 
the Kennedy Center and Mary Bald¬ 
win College. 

Her biggest management job, she 
says, was organizing Sunday 
School classes for 500 children and 
70 teachers at the Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church, the biggest 
and one of the wealthiest Presbyte¬ 
rian congregations in the nation. 
She also was the first woman to be 
elected a deacon at the church. 
“Family relations are very impor- 
tantto the country," she explained. 
“If our family structure breaks 


fuss about anything.''Mother is a 
very unusual person,” said Ste¬ 
phen Sands, the eldest of her chil¬ 
dren. ‘‘She just wants everyone to 
getalong.” 

Mrs. Schoellkopf said she lately 
has become weary of small talk at 
all the Rosewood events. “I’ve 
been so busy I don't have time to 
dean closets, ” she lamented. 
"Everyone knows you can’t have 
someone else dean closets for 
you." But for now. she plans to 
cany on. "Basically, I'm a volun¬ 
teer,” she said, “and that makes ita 
lot easier, knowing you can quit 
anytime you want*’ 


The 
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G.M. and I.B.M. 
Exit South Africa 


Arthur Andersen and chief financial 
officer of a local thrift institution, the 
Texas-born Mr. Crisp joined the trust 
in 1977 and, in many ways, is a men¬ 
tor for the Sands. 

* 

Many of Mr. Crisp’s recruits are 
active churchmen and, while that is 
not uncommon in the Bible Belt, the 
executives suggest that Christian 
principles pervade decision-making 
at Rosewood more than is usually the 
case in business. Church involvement 
is not discussed at job interviews, Mr. 
Crisp noted, but "if you’re looking for 
people who fit into the corporate cul¬ 
ture, it’s not surprising" that many of 
his recruits are devout He said he 
likes to hire people who “have ah hon¬ 
esty, people that you like and can get 
along with. It’s those personal char¬ 
acteristics that will pay off for you, as 
opposed to the view that you’re going 
always to be smarter than everybody 
else, cutting better deals any way you 
can. We look for deals where both 
sides can look back and feel like Tt 


being held to a profit standard, execu¬ 
tives are expected to approach and 
execute deals ethically mid contrib¬ 
ute a portion of profits regularly to 
local charities. “It’s one of the things 
that makes my job a once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity,” said June 
Lykes, 47, who heads Rosewood 
Properties. 

Mr. Crisp’s Lieutenants include Mr. 
Lykes, a former planner for Waco, 
Tex., and development executive for 
the Southland Financial Corpora¬ 
tion’s Las Colinas office ami residen¬ 
tial community in suburban Dallas, 
who teaches Sunday Bible class; and 
Richard Schroeder, 42, a onetime pe¬ 
troleum engineer for Exxon who runs 
Rosewood Resources and is a pastor 
in a small, nan-affiliated Christian 
church. The odd man out, in terms of 
background as well as religion, is 
Robert D. Zimmer, 49, a veteran hotel 
planner and designer who runs Rose¬ 
wood Hotels. The son of a Meiro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer production manager, he 
grew up in Hollywood and follows a 
private theology rooted In Catholi¬ 
cism and leaning toward Zen. An ar¬ 
chitect by trade, he worked for seven 
years in Hong Kong, Malaysia and 
elsewhere in Asia as a hotel planner 
and designer — an experience that 
gave him a taste for Zen as well as for 
Oriental art. 

The Sands, according to Mr. 
Schroeder, are exceptional employ¬ 
ers because they support their execu¬ 
tives with deep, deep pockets, listen 
attentively to their plans and prefer¬ 
ences and rarely ask for a change. 
That, in part, is due to an underlying 
consensus that plans are approved 
only if they meet a projected break¬ 
even point usually three or four years 
away, Mr. Zimmer said. “There is 
this concept cut there that Rosewood 
operates with unlimited funds,” he 
said. “But we don't waste money. 
Mrs. Schcellkopi and the Sands are 
very frugal people." Nor do they take 
extreme rides, although some of the 
real-estate ventures have proved 
unexpectedly dicey. As one invest¬ 
ment banker noted, the trust’s man¬ 
agers have avoided the missteps In 
their two main areas, energy and real 
estate, where Texas has suffered a 
torrent of bankruptcies. “They stuck 
to what they could do best,” he said. 
“They may not be Wall Street slick, 
but I don’t know that that's so bad 
anyway.” 

The Caroline trust has.been able to 
act that way because in 1983 it, along 
with the Margaret and Hassie trusts, 
was separated from the brothers’ in¬ 
terests. The separation grew out of 
the debacle in 1980 when the Hunt 
brothers sought to comer the silver 
market by buying up half the world’s 
deliverable supply of silver — a ven¬ 
ture that, when the market collapsed, 
cost them $1.5 billion. The family per¬ 
mitted its oil company. Placid OU, to 
cover the brothers’ debts by borrow¬ 
ing $1.1 billion; in turn, Placid took a . 
majority share of the‘brothers’ silver 
holdings. The agreement was predi¬ 
cated on the brothers' belief that sil¬ 
ver prices would rise again. Instead ,] 
prices plummeted. 


GJH. and LBJVL will pull out of 
South Africa. And there were hints 
that Honeywell and Warner Com¬ 
munications would sell off their South 
African holdings as welL The compa¬ 
nies, which acknowledge that they 
are bowing to pressure from apart¬ 
heid foes, say the operations contrib¬ 
ute only a fraction of their earnings. 
And in some instances, they are 
trying to negotiate terms that would 
let them return to South Africa if the 
political and economic atmosphere 
improves. 

Some anti-apartheid forces hailed 
the moves, but others said divestiture 
is self-serving, since it does not shut 
down the operations, but only trans¬ 
fers control They complain that 
blacks are unlikely to benefit, and 
that the decisions are economic, and 
not moral, ones. Still, most say the 
divestitures are likely to lead to more 
pullouts. 

The economy grew at a 2.4 percent 
rate in the third quarter, according to 
preliminary data, a modest increase 
that was within expectations. But 
analysts said the rise in the G.N.P. is 
attributable mainly to the big jump in 
auto sales that resulted from low-cost 
financing incentive programs. They 
said other segments in the economy, 
such as personal savings and interna¬ 
tional trade, indicated a deeper weak¬ 
ness. ... But durable goods orders 
soared 4.9 percent in September, the 
biggest increase in almost two years. 
Although the Administration exulted 
in the increase, skeptics said it was 
mostly a matter of companies plac¬ 
ing big orders before unfavorable ele¬ 
ments of the tax bill take effect 
Consumer prices rose three-tenths 
of 1 percent Inflation has increased a 
bit in recent months, but is still far 
below the year-ago rate. And the rise 
also means a 1.3 percent increase in 
Social Security benefits.... Personal 
spending jumped 1.6 percent, far out¬ 
pacing the three-tenths-of 1 percent 
; increase in personal income. 

• Stocks benefited from the good eco- • 
nomic news, jumping 26.58 points on 
Thursday. But the Dow industrials 
could not overcome a 26-point drop on 
Monday and ended the week down 
4.78, at 1,832.26. Bond prices were 
strong, suggesting the shallowness of 
the apparent economic rebound. M-l 
fell $5.1 billion. 

OPEC reached agreement, of a 
kind, on oil quotas, but only after a 
long, divisive meeting. The members 
agreed to temporarily increase out¬ 
put by 200,000 barrels a day — not 
enough to satisfy Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait — but will meet again in 
December to consider more perma¬ 
nent production limits, perhaps even 
a fixed pricing system. Analysts said 
the marathon meeting served mainly 
to deepen the gulf between the mem¬ 
bers and increase the prospect of an¬ 
other price war. 

Oil company profits suffered. Exx¬ 
on’s net rose 6 percent, to $1.06 billion, 
but sales dropped 23 percent; Stand¬ 
ard Oil fell 85 percent, to $52 million; 
Mobil earned $182 million, compared 
with a loss last year, but operating in¬ 
come fell 15.3 percent; Shell dropped 
63.6 percent, to $133 million. 

Auto earnings were .mixed Ford's 




m 


The New York Times/Michael A. TJXMnas 

net income more than doubled, to 
$693 million, mainly on increased 
sales of its new midsized line Ghrys- 
ler’s profits fell 25.7 percent, to $234J 
million, but that was in comparison to 
a record quarter in 1985. At G.M., 

. however, net income fell 48.9 percent, 
to $264 million, and it had an operat¬ 
ing loss of $338.5 million. GJVL at¬ 
tributed the performance to the huge 
costs of its financing programs. 

Fujitsu is buying control of Fair- 
child Conductor from Schlumberger. 
The Japanese have been cutting wide 
swaths through the American chip 
market, but analysts say this combi¬ 
nation is complementary. 

. CBS plans to sell its publishing unit 
to Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, for 
about $500 million. The move, the first 
big divestiture since Laurence A. 
Tisch took over at CBS in September, 
would ease CBS’s problems. And, 
since the CBS unit includes Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, the sale would 
give Harcourt a; better hdId on lhe ~ 
r~ textbook market"" > •'-■Vvv *■?■?* r"V- 

Wometco Cable agreed to sell its 
cable operations for $625 million to a 
group of Taft Broadcasting and the 
Robert Bass Group. The sale of the 
cable operations, with systems in 
lucrative suburban areas, marks 
Taft’s entry into cable. 

Enron bought back the stock held 
by Irwin L. Jacobs and Leucadia Na¬ 
tional, ending the threat of a take¬ 
over. Hie buyback cost Enron $15 
million to $20 million. 

Carapeau faces a new battle in its 
bid to acquire Allied Stores. Campeau 
has purchased a majority of Allied’s 
stock, but Allied sued, saying the pur¬ 
chase was illegal. Campeau has of¬ 
fered. $67 a share for the remaining 
shares, which would make the deal 
worth a total of $3.32 billion. Allied 
would rather be purchased for $3.44 
billion by a group including Paul A. 
Bilzerian and Edward J. DeBartolo. 

President Reagan signed the his¬ 
toric tax bill malting the most sweep¬ 
ing changes in the nation’s tax histo¬ 
ry. Even now, investors are scram¬ 
bling to determine the effect the bill 
will have on them. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 24,1986 

(Consolidated) 

Company Salas Last NetCting 

Aid Sir—— 41,660,800 66Mi - % 

Goodyr_ 16,181,900 44% +2% 

Tmwfcf_ 14,028,200 39% +7 

Cin GE __ 13/406,900 27% + % 

USX_ 10,608,800 28 

IBM_ 7,70(1300 121% - % 

Chase_ 6,755^00 36% + % 

AT&T_ 5,262£00 23% - % 

MerLyn- 4,445,400 39% + % 

Satomn- 4^30400 38% -2% 

FordM 4^15,400 58 + 2% 

Burgh_ 4,406,700 51% +2 

GMot_ 4,332,500 69% +3% 


MARKET DIARY Last Pm. 

weak Week 

Advances-1,046 ' 1,189 

Decfines---.937 721 

Total Issues-J1213 2,179 

New Highs—--126 113 

New Lows-,..^...66 54 

VOLUME Last Year 

(4 PJyL New York Close) Wflflk ToDato 

Total Sates- 621,432*30 28£83493£14 

Sum Per. 1965 _ 553^412^20 21312,711^61 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Nei 

High low Last Change 

m _ f _ __ 

New York Stock Exchange ^ 

Indus!_158.4 155J7 157.4 -0.06 

Tianap_120 l5 118.3 119.7 -0.31 

Utils... 735 7£4 733 -0-22 

Finance_144.6 142.6 143.7 -0.86 

Composite— 137.9 135.4 137.2 -<L2Q 


Standard & Poor’s 




400Indus! — 

266.3 

260.4 

264.4 

-0.48 

20Transp — 

202.8 

197.2 

200.9 

+0.47 

40Ut8s- 

111.0 

109.1 

110.4 

-0.60 

40 Financial- 

27.5 

27.0 

27.3 

-0.16 

500 Stocks - 

239.7 

234.7 

238-2 

-0.58- 

Dow Jones 





30 Indust_ 

1851.6 

1792.0 

1K&2 

-4.78 

20Transp_ 

834.a 

806.5 

825.0 

+1.12 

15 litas-— 

203.5 

197.3 

202.2 

+1.21 

65 Comb_ 

732.9 

709.5 

725.4 

-0.12 

The American Slock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
-WEEK ENDED OCT. 24,1986 ' 
(Consolidated) 

Company SUM Last NfltChng 

Wicket_ 2*77,800 4% - % 

Hasbro_ 2*19*00 20% - 4% 

WangS_1,986,900 11% - % 

BATInd- 1,876,800 6% 

AttasCM- 1,228^00 1 - % 

Amdahl_ 1,024,700 21% 4-1 

EchoBay —. 1,002,000 20% - %, 

HomHard— 941,400 18% + % 

HomeShp—.. 875^00 37% + 1% 

Mayflower865,900 31% + 1% 

MARKET DIARY Last Prev. 

Week Week. 

Advances-380 354 

Decfined . ..^365 392 

Unchanged-173 174 

Total Issues-.918 920 

New Kigta -22 23 

New Lows —. ......■■■■....■ 3 4 48 

VOLUME Last Yew 

(4 P.M. New York Close) WMk To 1,610 

Tote) Sates- 44^040 2.455^45^14 

Same Per. 1985. . 38,089,795 1,535^61,146 
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It’s in Our Power to Ease East-West Tensions 


What Can Break Apartheid? 


Racial segregation in South Africa has long 
rested on two assumptions: that apartheid is consis¬ 
tent with divine purposes and that it makes good 
business sense. Events of the last week undermine 
both beliefs. The Dutch Reformed Church, the larg¬ 
est Afrikaner denomination, has reversed itself 
after years and now says that apartheid isun-Chris- 
tian. Four big American corporations now are pull¬ 
ing out because their presence in South Africa is 
bad for business. The cracks are visible from the 
outside. Does Pretoria see them? 

President P. W. Botha and the Afrikaner Gov¬ 
ernment will doubtless shrug off the flight of Amer¬ 
ican corporations. So what if still others join the ex¬ 
odus begun by General Electric, followed now by 
General Motors, I.B.M., Honeywell and Warner 
Communications? The name on the door may 
change, they can tell themselves, but the factories 
and offices will remain open under South African 
management Business being business, parent com¬ 
panies will continue selling products and services 
through their disinvested affiliates. 


Yet the intangible signals -are devastating. 
Each pullout signifies that an unsentimental corpo¬ 
rate giant has decided that South African opera¬ 
tions are a liability and builds pressure on other 
companies to follow suit The Botha regime has 
failed to deliver the reforms that would justify pa¬ 
tience. Along with the sanctions recently voted by 
Congress, the withdrawals demonstrate how rap¬ 
idly American opinion is hardening. 

It's easy to see why. Nine months ago, Mr. 
Botha eased emergency rule, hinted at the release 
of political prisoners, and talked about fundamental 
changes, including independence for Namibia. 


Progress on these lines would have validated the go- 
slow, speak-softly approach of the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration. Alas, it was a false dawn. Fearing a rebel¬ 
lion on his right flank. President Botha turned the 
army against black townships and neighboring 
black states, muzzled the press and shunned Com¬ 
monwealth mediators. 

It is this truculence that has turned patience 
into disgust and turned doubters into advocates of 
sanctions and disinvestment. To plead for more 
patience now, as President Reagan does, is to ig¬ 
nore the regime’s retreat from even its own timid 
promises. 

The business community is scarcely out to de¬ 
stabilize South Africa or bring on a bloody revolu¬ 
tion. Nor is it the aim of the Dutch Reformed 
Church to bring down an Afrikaner Government. 
The church championed apartheid nearly 40 years 
ago. Now, addressing the issue for the first time in 
12 years, the church synod condemns apartheid as 
an “error” that “cannot be accepted on Christian 
ethical grounds because it-.militates against the 
principles of brotherly love.” 

Neither white nor black South Africa is mono¬ 
lithic, and voices of decency and sanity are heard in 
the very bastion of Afrikanerdom. The church has 
Shifted, bringing its flock closer to the rest of hu¬ 
manity. But the Botha regime sits, immovable, 
seemingly unaffected either by Mr. Reagan’s “con¬ 
structive engagement” or by corporate America’s 
accelerating disengagement 

Neither strategy is an end in itself, only a 
means toward dismantling apartheid. There's no 
reason to celebrate these withdrawals unless they 
advance that goal. Otherwise, they signify that so 
long as South Africans prefer deaf defiance, what 
the world hears is its own conscience. 


To the Editor: 

Richard Pipes's thesis (Op-Ed, Oct 
10) that arms control enables the 
Kremlin to preserve the Stalinist sys¬ 
tem should not go unchallenged. The 
contrary contention comes closer- to 
the truth: arms control helps .the 
Kremlin to dismantle the Stalinist 
heritage General Secretary Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev ip the least Stalinist 
among the post-Stalin leaders; he 
tries to introduce a new openness and 
tolerance, over die protest of the old- 
time Stalinists, hi addition, as Profes¬ 
sor Pipes states, he faces a crisis: his 
Government cannot live up to its 
promise of improving living stand¬ 
ards and at the same time raatch the 
pace set by the United States In the 
arms. race. 

Under these conditions, the United 
States Government (and, in the last 
analysis, the American people) face a 
fateful choice: Should they make the 
tasks of the Soviet Government more 
difficult, or should they help jto ease 
it? Making it more difficult by adding 
. economic woes to the other troubles 
that Moscow faces — by increasing 
the Kremlin’s historic sense of inse¬ 
curity — inevitably strengthens the 
Stalinist heritage; in the face of ad¬ 
versity, the Government has to fall 
back on traditional methods of hold¬ 
ing the country together. 

The opposite course of reducing the 
Kremlin's sense of insecurity prom¬ 
ises an easier life for the peoples not 
only of the Soviet Union but also of 
Eastern- Europe. Remember the 
beneficial results of ddtente in the 
early 1970's? Die severe problems 


Mr. Gorbachev faces certainly pre¬ 
disposes him to reduce the Soviet ex¬ 
pansionism so feared by American 
conservatives — and so blindly in¬ 
cited by them. 

Ever since Larin, the American 
presence in the world has dominated 
the Kremlin's mind and much of 
Soviet imagination generally; the 
United States Is the benchmark 
against which Communists and non- 
Communists measure Soviet goals 
and achievements. Considering the 
pressure on the Soviet Government to 
concentrate its energies on domestic 
improvement, any lessening of the 
American eagerness to be first in 
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nuclear weapons and world power is 
likely to scale down the Soviet global 
ambition as well, at least by an equal 
measure if not more. 


What is needed at this crucial junc¬ 
ture is a break in the lockstep of esca¬ 
lating hostility by a reassertion of an 
American perspective based on. 
American tradition and representa¬ 
tive of America’s strength. Ever 
since Paul Nitze in 1950 argued that 
the United States roust copy Soviet 
methods in the cold war, the Russians 
have won remarkable moral victo¬ 
ries over American opinion and poli¬ 
cy. Conservatives especially view 
world realities with the simplistic in¬ 
transigence typical of Soviet tradi¬ 
tion, employing Soviet methods in 
American foreign relations ahd even 
domestic politics. 

Against that evil trend in which en¬ 
emies become more alike let us be¬ 
come confident again and dispel the 
paranoid sense of insecurity im¬ 
ported from the Soviet Union. In 
terms of national unity, economic 
prosperity, civic responsibility, the 
arms race, or victory in invidious 
comparison, the United States Is still 
infinitely stronger than, the Soviet 
Union. We can afford to take a more 
farsighted and generous stance in 
world affairs. 

Lee us resist the Sovietzzation of 
our national identity implied in Pro¬ 
fessor Pipes's arguments. Let us 
stress instead our moral obligations 
to the global community,:including 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. We 
will gain thereby additional strength, 
above all moral strength, iwTund the 
world. THEODORE H. VON Laue . 

Prof, of European History Emeritus 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 13, 1986 


Mr. Meese’s Contempt of Court 


Attorney General Edwin Meese considers re¬ 
spect for the Supreme Court dangerous. Just be¬ 
cause the high court interprets the Constitution, he 
told an audience at Tulane University the other 
night, that doesn't make its decision a supreme law 
of the land “binding em ail persons and parts of gov¬ 
ernment, henceforth and forevermore.” His speech, 
managed to be both obvious and contemptuous of 
the Court. 

As for obvious, of course the Constitution and 
Court rulings are not identical It is generally ac¬ 
cepted that those rulings are subject to fair criti¬ 
cism and reconsideration. As for contempt, Mr. 
Meese displays it in his examples of what he consid¬ 
ers improper Court behavior. He finds it “astonish¬ 
ing” that the Supreme Court unanimously declared 
in 2958 that its 1954 school desegregation ruling was 
binding on Gov. Orval Faubus of Arkansas and 
other officials defying court orders. 

Governor Faubus argued that he was not a 
party to the lawsuits that produced the 1954 decision 
and thus was not bound by its holding that segre¬ 
gated schooling violated the Constitution. Mr. 
Meese finds the Court’s logic "at war with the. Con¬ 
stitution, at war with the basic principles of demo¬ 
cratic government, at war with the very meaning of 
the rule of law." Can there really be question that 


the Constitution commanded, in 1958 and today, the 
dismantling of racially segregated schools — or 
that Governor Faubus, by his resistance, was the 
oneat war with the rule of law? 

Mr. Meese also equates Daniel Manion, re¬ 
cently narrowly confirmed for a Federal judgeship, 
with Abraham Lincoln as a constitutional hero. 
How? Because both rejected.Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions. Lincoln criticized the Dred Scott ruling sanc¬ 
tioning slavery. Judge Manion, as an Indiana state 
senator, co-sponsored a bill permitting the posting 
of the Ten Commandments in public schools, know¬ 
ing the bill would be struck down under a Supreme 
Court precedent in a Kentucky case. 

Like Lincoln, Mr. Meese said, Mr. Manion un¬ 
derstood “that legislators have an independent duty 
to consider the constitutionality of proposed legisla¬ 
tion." Of course they do, but not in a spirit of petu¬ 
lant disobedience. 

Mr. Meese’s Justice Department has fre¬ 
quently acted in such a spirit, thrusting its misinter¬ 
pretations of Supreme Court affirmative action rul¬ 
ings on lower courts and other Government depart¬ 
ments, and refusing to abide by clear precedent in 
Social Security disability cases. However forcefully 
advanced, specious arguments are no way to honor 
either Mr. Meese’s office or the Constitution. 


Stick to the Clean Water Deal 


Any bill that passes both House and Senate 
without a single contrary vote must be bursting 
with either motherhood or money. The clean water 
bill is stuffed with $18 billion of sewage treatment 
grants, some for every state of the Union, and the 
Budget Office is warning of a veto. The President 
ought to ignore the rumbling, acknowledge that he 
has won on principle and sign the bill. 

The new legislation improves the Clean Water 
Act by curbing runoff waste from farms and 
streets, a prime source of pollution, and by provid¬ 
ing for cleanup of estuaries like Chesapeake Bay 
and Long Island Sound. And while it continues the 
costly sewage construction program that offends 
the Administration, the bill provides for its gradual 
phasing out, in line with a previously cut deal 

In 1981, Congress agreed to strip certain waste¬ 
ful features from the program and reduced the Fed¬ 


eral share of construction from 75 to 55 percent In 
return the Administration then promised to support 
the program for another 10 years. Keeping its side 
of the deal. Congress now agrees to phase the pro¬ 
gram out by 1991. But the Administration wants to 
act immediately to ax such Federal largesse. 

Some funds in the bill will continue the program 
for five years; the rest would set up revolving state 
loan funds to finance future sewage plants. For Con¬ 
gress to agree to end so popular, a program repre¬ 
sents a considerable victory for the Administration. 
The Environmental Protection Agency favors sign- 
- ing the bilL A veto would be futile as well as surly, 
since the Congress that begins in January is un¬ 
likely to vote anything better. 

In signing the bill, the President would provide 
for the orderly phase-out of sewer grants and con¬ 
tinuing progress toward cleaner lakes and rivers. 


Topics 


Digit Widget 

Some 22 states and the District of 
Columbia regularly conduct lotteries. 
To outwit mere chance, millions of 
Americans cudgel their brains each 
week and rake over their dreams in a 
search for clues to winning numbers. 
Appalled by the mental energy ex¬ 
pended on such hard picking, an in¬ 
ventor in Richland, Wash., has de¬ 
vised a hand-held gizmo that substi¬ 
tutes muscle for mind. 

Die device, Six-Picker, is a short 
plastic cylinder from which pro¬ 
trudes a small clear plastic pipe. The 
cylinder bolds 60 identical and con¬ 
secutively numbered balls, whose 
number can be adjusted to the stand¬ 
ards of its owner's state lottery. The 
pipe can hold six at a time. Shake the 
Cylinder, pipe up. Stop, holding the 
pipe down. Six balls will roll into the 
pipe. Bet their numbers. 


Pick a Number 

Die inventor does not promise that t 
the six numbers in the transparent 
pipe will coincide with the six winning 

• numbers in any lottery. The device 
carries no blessings from famous 
1 fakirs, mediums or fortunetellers. It 
1 promises only that its owner can risk 
dollars without mental stress. 

Not even the near-winner who gets 
five out of six numbers right need re¬ 
proach himself for missing the cru¬ 
cial sixth, 53, when it was an obvious 
pick on Uncle Harry’s 53d birthday. 
Here's an invention that not only does 
the work of winning; it silently ac¬ 
cepts the blame for losing. ‘ 


Worn Again 

In the current movie “Tough 
Guys,” about two geriatric hoodlums, 
a marvelously fit Alexis Smith tells a 
somewhat less trim Burt Lancaster 


that "You have to work at staying 
young." Clara Mari of Buffalo, N.Y., 
has found out how to stay young in or¬ 
der to work. 

After her husband died 21 years 
ago, Mrs. Mari had a problem com¬ 
mon to many 60-year-olds. When 'she 

applied for a job she was told she was 

too old. Undaunted, Mrs. Mari simply 
announced she was 16 years younger 
and got another. When she retired 
this month from her Job as a depart¬ 
ment store sales clerk, her fellow em¬ 
ployees assumed it was because 
she’d turned 65. Not at all. By now she 
was 81. 

Now that Mrs. Mari has told her 
age, we wish she’d keep on talking. 
About whether she exercises, for in¬ 
stance, and what she eats and how 
long she sleeps. In brief, about how to 
take 16 years off your age and get 
away with it 


... But ‘Star Wars’ Seems a Defense Against Improved Relations 


To the Editor: 

By both United States and Soviet 
accounts (front page, Oct. 13 and 14), 
President Reagan and General Secre¬ 
tary Mikhail S. Gorbachev were on 
the verge of an agreement of sweep¬ 
ing proportions. Die proposals to re¬ 
duce strategic offensive arms by SO 
percent in five years and to eliminate 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
in Europe would have been the most 
dramatic steps for peace in the post¬ 
war era. Itf return,, the Russians 
asked that the U.S. conduct only labo¬ 
ratory research on antiballistic-mis- 
sile defenses. President Reagan told 
the nation that he found this limita¬ 
tion on the Strategic Defense Initia¬ 
tive — popularly known as “Star 
Wars” —■ unacceptable, and thus the 
potential agreement was lost 

The Russians did not ask for a sig¬ 
nificant change in the anti ballistic- 
missile treaty; indeed, their proposed 
constraint on the S.D.L is similar to 
that offered by Gerard Smith in 1972 to 
the Senate. Armed Services Commit- 
i^ip ithe ratification ,hearings oft .the 
ABM Treaty. 1 The obligation, 1 he. ex¬ 
plained, not to develop ABM “systems, 
devices or warheads would be applica¬ 
ble only to that stage of development 
which follows laboratory development 
and testing.” Indeed, this obligation is 
one that has been honored and recog¬ 
nized by the Nixon, Ford and Carter 
Administrations and even by the early 
Reagan Administration. 

By all appearances, the S.D.I. pro¬ 
gram was responsible in large meas¬ 
ure for persuading the Russians both 
to return to the bargaining table and 
to make serious proposals and coun¬ 
terproposals for the reduction of nu¬ 
clear weapons. If this had been the 
original intention of the S.D.L, it 
would have been a brilliant approach 


to the conduct of U.S. foreign policy 
toward the Soviet Union. However, in 
the end, no agreements were reached, 
and all because of one sticking point 

— the insistence of the Administra¬ 
tion to proceed with the S.D.L 

- The unwillingness of the Administra¬ 

tion to recognize and accept a historic 
opportunity of enormous advantage to 
both sides will allow the Americarupeo- 
pie to see the &.D.L for what ittruly is: 
a leakproof defense against improved 
U.S.-Sovfet relations and against arms 
controL Herbert Lin 

Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 14.1986 
The writer is a postdoctoral research 
fellow in the arms control and de¬ 
fense policy group of the M.f.T. Cen¬ 
ter for International Studies. 

• 

Taking It Seriously 

To the Editor: 

I had high hopes you would not fall 
prey to the same muddleheaded think¬ 
ing that can be seen over President 
Reagan's refusal to yieTd to' the Soviet. 
Union on the Strategic Defense Initia¬ 
tive. I was, alas, disappointed. In your 
Oct 15 editorial “Die War Over Star 
Wars,” you state that “S.D.L as a 
shield remains utopian, inconceivable 
without one miraculous breakthrough 
after another." I surmise you believe 
such breakthroughs to be extremely 
unlikely, if not impossible. 

Could you then explain why a sys¬ 
tem doomed to failure should cause 
the Russians so much consternation? 
If your assessment of S.D.L is cor¬ 
rect, the Politburo should rest easier 
knowing that the United States is will¬ 
ing to divert so much of its defense 
budget toward such folly. It has never 
ceased to amaze me that while (he 
Western media have almost uni- 


The Folly of a Domed Stadium in Queens 


To the Editor: 

1 have always been interested to 
note how short the memories are of 
some of my fellow state lawmakers. 
A scant 10 years ago, the Urban 
Development Corporation was bank¬ 
rupt, with $135 million in unpaid bills. 
New York City was on the verge of in¬ 
solvency and the fiscal soundness of 
the entire state was in jeopardy. 
After a bailout by the state and insti¬ 
tution of a new sense of priorities,. 
U.D.C. brought its head above water. 

So I am stunned to see a proposal 
being given serious consideration by 
New York City legislators to build a 
domed sports stadium in Queens. 
This project, which would be paid for 
by taxpayers throughout New York 
State, should be scuttled before it be¬ 
gins for a number of reasons. 

First, the recent history of most 
stadium construction projects is rife 
with delays, cost overruns and mis¬ 
management The Superdome in New 
Orleans, which cost well over $100 
million, is a perfect example. Closer 
to home, the renovation of Yankee 
Stadium was completed in the roki- 
1970’s at a cost of many million dol¬ 
lars over the projected budget 

Next we need to ask, “A stadium 
for whom?” Both the Jets and the 
Giants have long-term commitments 
to play in the Meadowlands, and it 
stretches credibility to the extreme to 
suggest that the National Football 
League would be willing to place a 
third franchise in the area. 

Even if an N.F.L. team Is placed in 
such a facility, that would account for 
only 10 events each year. With the ab¬ 
sence of major college football in the 
area, such sf stadium certainly does 
not justify construction. 

One would expect the Mets would 
eagerly move into a new domed sta¬ 
dium, ami that may be the underlying 
reason for construction. However, 
New York is blessed with .two major- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


league baseball teams that have sta¬ 
diums. Given the myriad of housing 
difficulties in our state and our needs 
to assist decaying industries to build 
new facilities and keep jobs In New 
York, can we justify a multimillion- 
dollar construction project, at tax¬ 
payer expense, to build a stadium for a 
team that already has a stadium? 

Before the proponents respond that 
Syracuse and Buffalo have received 
state grants for stadium construction, 
allow me to say that Buffalo is very 
wisely building an open-air stadium 
for minor-league baseball that is ex¬ 
pandable should Buffalo secure its 
first and' only major league baseball 
team. The stadium at Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity was financed nearly 50 percent 
through private contributions. 

Also, anyone familiar with War Me¬ 
morial Stadium in Buffalo, current 
home of Buffalo’s minor-league fran¬ 
chise, or Archbold Stadium in Syra¬ 
cuse can attest to the truly decrepit 
condition of both. In comparison, Shea 
Stadium looks like the Astrodome. 

New York City has certainly re¬ 
ceived its fair share of U.D.C grants. 
The Jacob K_ Javtts Convention Cen¬ 
ter is just one project that makes up¬ 
state New York's U.D.C-funded 
projects pale in comparison. We 
should be open to well-thought-out, 
needed, construction projects, any¬ 
where in the state, that ought to be eli¬ 
gible for U.D.C funds. The proposal 
to build a domed stadium in Queens is 
pure pork barrel. Hy Miller 

Member of Assembly 
221st DJst, Onondaga County 
Albany, Oct 14, 1986 


formly decried S.D.L oyer the last 
three years, the Russians have taken 
it quite seriously. Jon E. Jonsson 

Los Angeles, Oct 16,1986 

Maginot Line in the Sky 

To the Editor: 

The first fact about the Strategic De¬ 
fense Initiative is that it would block 
only the long-range delivery of weap¬ 
ons. Other weapons can, and assuredly 
would, spread apace regardless of the 
space shield. L believe that the United . 
States and Soviet Union are inherently 
secure from conquest because of self- 
interest and self-restraint. : 

If nuclear blackmail or attack ever 
comes (an absurd possibility in the 
first place: what could be gained, and 
what form of stable order could ever 
resume afterward?); all it will take is 
a mere score of suitcase nuclear de¬ 
vices or nerve-gas bombs, quietly 
slipped into major cities. The space 
. shield will be irrelevant. 

President Reagai^S preoccupation 
with rocketry seeras-ln-reflect void 
1930’s Buck Rogers *image& and the 
1960 space race. It is ironic that such. 
elder statesmen, who remember .Mu¬ 
nich every day, somehow have forgot¬ 
ten all about the Maginot Line. Their , 
obsession is also a futile one,Tor-this- 
Maginot Line in the sky will Meed this 
country’s resources while at the 
same time stimulating the develop¬ 
ment of effective small-scale weapon¬ 
ry. William Qu Shepherd 

Amherst, Mass., OcL 13, 1986 
The writer, professor of economics at 
the University of Massachusetts, is 
author of "The Ultimate Deterrent: 
Foundations of U.S.-USJ5JL Security 
Under Stable Competition,” to be 
published in December. 


Journalist Was Victim 
Of U.S. Border Law 


To the Editor: 

The detention and expulsion of a 
journalist from Colombia by the 
United States is a stark reminder that 
some barbaric laws still govern the 
no man's land on the U.S. border. 

The journalist, Patricia Lara, 
worked for Colombia’s leading news¬ 
paper,-El Tiempo. Ironically, she had 
been invited to a ceremony granting 
awards to media people who have 
helped further understanding .be¬ 
tween the countries of North and 
South America. Ms. Lara was de¬ 
tained and expelled without any evi¬ 
dence being offered to justify those 
actions. The request from the Ambas¬ 
sador of Colombia to have her re¬ 
leased into his custody was not only 
denied, but she was also then shifted 
to higher security quarters. 

Those actions are m striking con¬ 
trast to the treatment tire U.S. de¬ 
manded and gained for Nicholas S. 
Daniloff in Moscow. If the U.S. wants 
its journalists treated responsibly 
overseas, the same treatment must be 
granted foreign journalists here. 

In no other democratic country is a 
person denied the right to confront ac¬ 
cusers and hear the charges against 
him or her. That right is denied any 
.visitor who falls into the ill favor of a 
U.S. immigration officer at the border 
The law must be changed to avoid 
such arbitrary treatment of foreign 
journalists — or any overseas visitors 
■—inje future. Roy Murphy 
P reswent, Foreign Press Association 
New York, Ocl 19, 1986 
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Washington 

James Reston 

Reagan 
And the 
Senate 


B Washington 

y ail the political trends and 
statistics of the past, the Re- 
. Publicans should lose control of 
the Senate on Election Day, but the 
guess here is that the President will 
pull them through. 

Incidentally, these contests for 435 
seats in the House, 34 in the Senate 
and 36 governorships have, on the 
whole, been so devoid of honest de- _ 
bate and so stained by personal at¬ 
tacks and other dirty tricks that if the 
iruch-in-advertising rules applied Jd;. 
political ads, many of the candidates 
would wind up in jail. , 

In midterm elections at the six- 
year point in a Presidential second 
terra, the smallest number of Senate 
seats lost by the party in power has 
been four — one more than the Re¬ 
publicans can afford to lose on Elec-, 
tion Day. 

Twenty-two of the seats in 34 Sen- - 
ate races this year are now held by 
* Republicans, and even if the G.O.P:' 
won 18 of the 34 seats, the Democrats 
would still gain four and take charge 
of the Senate. 

Throughout these campaigns, the 
Administration has been mixed up in 
a series of embarrassing foreign- 
policy incidents. 

It was caught in a calculated offi¬ 
cial campaign of “disinformation” or 
misinformation to mislead the world 
on its Libyan policy. 

An American plane carrying arms 
to the rebels or, if you will, “freedom 
fighters" in Nicaragua was shot down 
with the U.S. survivor saying he was 
working with agents of the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency. 

The Administration swapped an 
American reporter for a Soviet spy 
and others and said it wasn't a swap, 
and the President went to a summit 
that wasn’t a summit and the Secre¬ 
tary of State said the results were a 
disappointment — later defined by 
the Administration as a triumph. 

Then came the Kitchen War. Like 
most wars, this one apparently got 
out of control. First, the United States 
kicked out 25 Soviet diplomats be- . 
lieved to be intelligence agents from 
the United Nations, the Russians ex¬ 
pelled five U.S. officials; and Wash¬ 
ington escalated the nuisance war by 
booting out another 55 Soviet diplo¬ 
mats. 

What began as a policy of tit-for-tat ' 
or “flexible response" became more 
serious when ftln Gorbactev resorted , 
» : tp ft 1 poircy tofrinassive; retahaUtiri hy ." 
withdrawing the- cooks, chauffeurs . 


Will the 
voters ' 
give him 
what 
he wants? 


and babysitters at the U-S. Embassy 
in Moscow, and the State Department 
finally called fora truce. 

All this threatened to interrupt the 
U.S.-Soviet arms control talks, and 
provide the Democrats with ammuni¬ 
tion in the elections, but the Demo¬ 
crats didn't get together either on 
economic policy or foreign policy,and 
these side events were dismissed as 
silly but not serious. 

In Tact, the President seems to have 
made an effective issue of all these 
recent tangles with the Russians. 

Touring the country, he had three 
things going for him: the confusion of 
the Democrats, the promise of his 
arms control talks in Iceland, and 
money, lots of money, for the Republi¬ 
cans in a last week television blitz. 

The Reykjavik conference was his 
main advantage. Despite some confu¬ 
sion about what actually transpired 
there in his talks with Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev, he managed to make clear that 
the Russians had not only come back 
to the conference table for fear of his 
Star Wars program, but had made 
the most promising concessions for 
nuclear, arras control since the inven¬ 
tion of the atom bomb. 

The President's appeal to the 
voters was plain and simple: He was 
engaged in a series of negotiations 
that might after a generation result 
in a nuclear compromise. According- 
jy j he argued: Please do not embar¬ 
rass me in my last two years by turn¬ 
ing control of the Senate over to the 
Democrats. 

’Some observers do not 'think this 
has been an effective argument; they 
say the voters are thinking primarily 
about local arid not foreign-policy 
. issues. But many others disagree. 

George Kennan, for example, per¬ 
haps our most experienced analyst of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, who'has op¬ 
posed the, Presidents Star Wars 
policy in the past, now sees the Reyk¬ 
javik proposals as the presiding ques¬ 
tion of American and even of world 

affairs. . ■ 

This is no time to quibble with the 
President over the disagreements at 
Reykjavik, he says, but it is a time to 
support the President and do every¬ 
thing possible to see that the promise 
of a nuclear compromise is continued. 

Maybe this won’t, change the nor¬ 
mal pattern uf midterm elections, 
which goes against the party in 
oower, but the President thinks it 
CilL and on this fundamental ques¬ 
tion. as often before; the American 
people may give him what he wantsJJ 
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WASHINGTON — The spirit of 
. Reykjavik — if it ever existed — did 
not last lot®. The United States’ ex¬ 
pulsion of 55 Soviet diplomats and the- 
Kremlin’s retaliation, have delivered 
a powerful blow to the optimism. One 
reaspo for the renewed hostility is 
that the meeting was not bandied 
wefl, either by the General Secretary 
or by the President. 

Both Ronald Reagan and Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev were at their best. Both 
were bold and creative. Both were 
com mitted to their visions but pre¬ 
pared toseek compromises. And both 
were apparently sincere in their de¬ 
sire to eliminate or at least to drasti¬ 
cally reduce nuclear weapons. 

But the Reagan Administration and 
the Gorbachev Politburo also dis¬ 
played some less commendable 
traits. The Russians lured Mr. Rea¬ 
gan to Reykjavik by creating the im¬ 
pression that the General Secretary 
was prepared to settle for an agree¬ 
ment hi principle on such secondary 
arms control issues as intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons in Europe and 
nuclear testing^Instead, Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev arrived in Iceland with sweep¬ 
ing proposals for cuts in strategic of¬ 
fensive arms and the de facto abolish¬ 
ment of the Strategic Defense Initia¬ 
tive. Some of his ideas were interest¬ 
ing and imaginative. Still, one does 
not build a foundation of trust by at¬ 
tempting to entrap the President. 

Mr. Gorbachev was the victim of 
overconfidence and of an inadequate 
understanding of the West He is a 
calculating statesman, and according 
to informed Soviet sources he came 
to Reykjavik with a fallback position. 

If Ronald Reagan would not take his 
bait of a “grand compromise" on 
strategic systems, Moscow was re¬ 
portedly prepared to settle for a 
lesser deal — the general outlines of 
an agreement on a test ban and on in¬ 
termediate-range nuclear missiles In 
Europe as a precondition Tor setting a 
date for a full-scale summit meeting 
in Washington. But the American 
delegation indicated such an interest 
MossowX more- sweeping , pro- 

; posals thaTMr. Gorbachev decided — “ 

unwisely — to play his eyerythmg-or- 
nothing game to the end- 
The Russians had entertained the 
possibility that the meeting would 
faiL But they had expected that their 
dramatic proposals would have such 
a. tremendous appeal for American 
and West European public opinion 
that Mr. Reagan would have to em¬ 
brace them to avoid a major political 
setback. Instead, the President man¬ 
aged to turn the tables in the public- 
relations battle, as the public at home 
and in Europe rallied around his 
stand on strategic defenses. The 
Soviet leader is learning the hard way 
that Mr. Reagan has a unique talent 
for turning just about any political 
situation to his advantage. 

- The President has proved his will¬ 
ingness to give arms control an extra 
push by accepting the Soviet offer for 
an urgent meeting in Iceland He was 
prepared to be broad-minded about 
Moscow’s deceptive tactics and to re¬ 
spond to the Gorbachev initiative with 
flexibility and even enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, the enthusiasm of 
the American delegation was not al¬ 
ways matched with expertise. It 
seems that Mr. Reagan unwittingly. 

‘ gave Mr. Gorbachev reason to be¬ 
lieve that the United States was pre¬ 
pared to accept the elimination of all 
strategic -arms by 1996, Such an 
agreement would have considerably 
amplified the advantage tharthe Rus- 
’ sians already derive from their su¬ 
perior conventional * forces. The 
American proposals also lacked co¬ 
herence and rationale from the point 
of view of strategic planning. The 
President, who once campaigned on a 
platform of integrating arms control 
into an overall American defense 
.-policy, acted in Iceland as if cutting 
nuclear weapons was an end in itself. 

The Administration remains un¬ 
able to orchestrate anything resera-- 
bling a coherent policy toward the 
Soviet Union. Excessive concessions 
are immediately followed by exces¬ 
sive belligerence, depending on which 
faction in Mr. Reagan's fragmented 
coalition has managed to prevail at a 
given moment 

The President; a man of vision with 
a talent for mobilizing public opinion, 
has three perfectly sensible beliefs 
about dealing with the Kremlin. First, 
America is confronted with a ruthless 
adversary and no full accommoda¬ 
tion is possible unless there is a fun¬ 
damental change in the Soviet Union. 
Second, no lasting peace is feasible 
. unless Washington can deal.from a 
position of strength. Finally, nuclear 
weapons are a threat tomankind, and 
reliance on them is unacceptable, 
both morally and politically. 

Mr. Reagan’s abilityto build a con¬ 
sensus in the United States - and. to 
a degree, in Western Europe — in 
support of these sound ideas is pre¬ 
cisely what persuaded the Politburo 
to negotiate seriously with America. 
My own conversations with senior 
Soviet officials in Reykjavik sug¬ 
gested that the people around Mr. 
Gorbachev view the President as a 

Dimitri fC Simes is a senior associate 
at the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


formidable rival; they have a grudg¬ 
ing admiration for his political skills 
and see no alternative but to negoti¬ 
ate with him. His public-relations suc¬ 
cess in the last few weeks can only 
reinforce this assessment in Moscow. 

- Yet the United States team failed to 
exploit this leverage. The Reagan 
team is rich in both dedicated ideo¬ 
logues and pedantic technicians, but 
it had nobody close to the President 
with the sense of strategic purpose 
required to translate his vision into 
an effective foreign policy. 

Clearly, then, there were errors of 
judgment in both capitals. But that is 
not the main reason why the parley 
did not lead to an accord. The real 
reason is that the President and the 
General Secretary got too ambitious. 
Their effort to accomplish too much 
was bound to be frustrated. 

Today, both men blame the failure 
on political factors. Each side tends 
to accuse the other'of its own short¬ 
comings. Mr. Gorbachev claims that 
Mr. Reagan’s refusal to accept the 




Soviet proposals proves that the 
President “is not free" — that he 
does not enjoy support even in his 
own Administration, which is domi¬ 
nated by the military-industrial com¬ 
plex. Surely that is more a problem in 
Moscow than in Washington. Mean¬ 
while, Americans speculate about 
anonymous Soviet hard-liners attack¬ 
ing Mr. Gorbachev’s arms control 
policies and threatening his ability to 
govern. Surely that is Mr. Reagan’s 
nightmare, not Mr. Gorbachev’s. 

But it would be a mistake to attribute 
the differences between .the two sides 
to mere political interference. Of 
course, both leaders have to operate in 
political settings and have to take the 
opinions of others into account But. 
there is something much bigger at 
issue here: their visions are hard to 
reconcile Beyond personalities, it is 
conflicting American and Soviet inter¬ 
ests — complicated by constrasting 
values and the bad chemistry 
produced by the clash of two political 


processes — that lie behind the rivalry. 
No summit conference could be ex¬ 
pected to resolve that conflict 
' Besides, while Mr. Gorbachev talks 
a lot about the need for “new think¬ 
ing," his foreign policy does not depart 
significantly from that of his predeces¬ 
sors. Thus, his opposition to S.D.L has 
less to do with fear of such defenses 
than with a traditional Soviet desire to 
retard American progress in new mili¬ 
tary technologies. 

The meeting in Reykjavik may 
have come close to a breathtaking 
deal, but such a deal could have oc¬ 
curred only at Mr. Gorbachev's 
insistence and contrary to Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s promises not to focus on arms 
control at the expense of regional 
issues and human rights. It is no 
great tragedy that it proved impossi¬ 
ble to paper over key differences in 
the name of a symbolic but ill-con¬ 
ceived arms control spectacular. 

There has been no lasting damage 
to superpower relations. The Rus¬ 


sians have once again learned that 
outconning Ronald Reagan is not an 
option. Nor do they feel that outwait- 
ing him is appropriate, since nobody 
can be sure what his successor will be 
prepared and able to deliver at the 
bargaining table. Enough progress 
was made in Iceland to suggest to 
Moscow that negotiating arms con¬ 
trol with the current Administration 
is not a hopeless task — even if it is 
extremely frustrating. 

Still, to capitalize on the progress in 
Iceland, the Reagan Administration 
will have to establish modest arms 
control objectives considerably short 
of the elimination of ballistic mis¬ 
siles, to say nothing of strategic 
weapons. In the long run, Americans 
have to accept that the road to a non¬ 
nuclear world leads less through the 
Strategic Defense Intitiative or arms 
control than through a major mod¬ 
ernization of the conventional capa¬ 
bilities of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. If the President cham¬ 
pions this cause with the same zeal 
and skill he has used to champion 
S.D.I., he may yet make a historic 
contribution to American security. □ 


IN THE NATION Tom Wicker 


Meet Doctor Spin 


MdPt pin doctors" are the hot new 
^^item in 1986 politics, though 
^^they have long been with us 
under other pseudonyms. However 
called, they “put the right spin on the 
ball” in 1968, when they saw light at 
the end of the tunnel in Vietnam; and 
in whatever guise, they were setting 
up the hitters in 1681 with the mes¬ 
sage that taxes could be cut, military' 
expenditures raised and the budget 
balanced nevertheless. 

Spin doctors will discover "encour¬ 
aging progress" in a poll showing 
their candidate 20~points behind; or if 
he is 20 points ahead, their fund-rais- 


peti Du iWerhpb^entlst.T^j^rcerit 
tK is mcrathas against' 7.25'last month, 
spin doctors see the economy on a 
rolL 

Now, in our-time, we've been privi¬ 
leged to meet the one and only Doctor 
Spin himself, the master curve-bail¬ 
er. illusionist and smoke-blower of 
the day, maybe the all-time champion 
of dipsy-do. He turns out to be — not 
. unlike the Wizard of Oz — President 
Ronald Reagan, as friendly and lov¬ 
able as Frank Morgan. 

How do we know? The recent 
achievements of the maestro provide 
the only needed verification (one of 
his terms of art): 

1. Who but he could have swapped a 
Soviet spy for an American journalist 
while assuring the nation that it was¬ 
n't really a swap — or, if it was, our 
horse-trader got the better ot their 
horse-trader? 

2. When leaked White House docu¬ 
ments documented a government 
“disinformation” campaign aimed 
not at the Soviet press but at the U.S. 
press, was the doctor dismayed? Not 


Reagan’s 
‘post-summit’ 
tour de force 


in the least; he denied that disinfor¬ 
mation had been planned or planted 
— while junior spinners asserted that 
if it had been, it would have been jus^ 
tified. 

3. When a U.S. plane formerly used 
by the C.I-A. and owned by a company 
with links to the CJ.A. was shot down 
in Nicaragua, a surviving American 
crewman said he had been told that 
he worked for the GI.A., then named 
a supervisor with links to the C.LA. 
and to Vice President Bush. A former 
G1A. director, Doctor Spin and all 
• the little spinners explained that they 
knew of ho links between the plane 
and the C.I.A. — and anyway, since 
the Sandinistas are a bunch.of Reds, 
what’s the beef? 

But all of this masterful bridging of 
Credibility Gap was eclipsed by the 
legerdemain of Doctor Spin and his 
stage hands in the aftermath of the 
Iceland summit’s collapse. P.R. men 
as yet'unborn will someday curse the 
fate that denied them an eyeball view 
of the master’s peak performance. 

Secretary of State Shultz, seeming 
near tears, told a .national television 
audienceon Sunday night that he was" 
“deeply disappointed" by the summit 
failure. But by Monday a fully orches¬ 
trated Administration, with the Doc¬ 
tor oq ffie podium, was spinning out 
the melody that “breakthroughs” 
and "sweeping potential agree¬ 
ments” (breathtaking phrase!) had 
been achieved. • 

In this “post-summit phase” (more 
genius), White House spinners logged 
71 "media events” (a golden oldie), 
53 Involving top spinners like Donald 
Regan and Mr. Shultz — who, quickly 
recovering from his disappointment. 


personally spun out the good news for 
the networks and The New York 
Times. Peter Roussel, a deputy spin¬ 
ner, was moved to speak pridefully of 
a "media blitz.” 

Some carping was heard Mikhail 
Gorbachev, unfortunately, does not 
seem to believe that the superpowers 
are as close to an agreement on nu¬ 
clear testing as U.S. spinners say they 
are (“No, no there couldn’t be such,* 
and there wasn’t,” he insists), and the 
records of the summit .talks In 
Iceland, such as they are, suggest 
that the two sides only reiterated 


their basic incompatible positions. 

Mr. Gorbachev declared also that 
any concessions he had made at Ice¬ 
land were part of a package that rep¬ 
resented “a balance of interests and 
concessions" and concluded: “No 
package — no concessions.” But that 
was duck soup for the doctor, who 
knows the value of an up beat: “It’s 
heartening," he said in Missouri, “to 
find Mr. Gorbachev agreeing with me 
that the proposals we made in Iceland 
■are still on the table." 

Even at home cynical senators 
want to know if the President agreed 
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at the summit to the ultimate elimi¬ 
nation of strategic ballistic missiles, 
or — as Mr. Gorbachev asserts and 
Mr. Reagan himself once seemed to 
confirm — to doing away with all 
strategic nuclear weapons, a far dif¬ 
ferent matter. 

The White House hasn’t yet found 
just the right spin to put on that ball; 
but the polls are up and Doctor Spin is 
on the campaign trail. One more win 
for the Gipper may be in sight and 
that, fellow rubes, is the name of the 
game. U 
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Every message is at the mercy 
of its environment. 


Every ad is affected by two forces: 
die other messages surrounding it, and 
the editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising rub- 
off, separately and together, has the ability 
to add quality, credibility and integrity to a 
message. Or subtract from it. 

Which is why these times demand 
TheTimes. Its editorial environment contrib¬ 


utes to every message it carries. Elevating it, 
framing it, separating it from the crowd. 

The other messages sharing this 
environment do the same. For among diem, 
they represent the finest products and 
services in the world. 

- So maybe, after all these years, 
McLuhan was right. The medium is the 
message. 


These times demand The Times. 
Slje iNirttf jjjork Simes 
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Viewing the 
Greatness of 
Henri Matisse 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


I t was in March 1913 that the understanding of Henri 
Matisse in the United States was furthered by a long 
newspaper interview. Though the object at that time 
of considerable derision — his “Blue Nude" was about to 
be burned in effigy by the students of the Art Institute of 
Chicago — Matisse had had the patience, and was given 
the space, to present himself not as a wild animal in 
human shape but as a professorial paterfamilias whose 
"unaffected cordiality” put the interviewer at her ease. 

Today, 73 years later, Matisse bears one of the great¬ 
est names in the history of European art. Exhibitions, 
books, catalogues and learned articles have proliferated 
— above all since the centenary, in December 1969, of his 
birth — and it might seem to the layman that in this con¬ 
text everything has been seen and everything has been 
said. But the truth is that on the contrary the year 1986 
will stand out as an annus mirabilis for Matisse. 

In the United Slates, the first volume of Jack D. 
Flam's massive study of Matisse is due out next month 
from the Cornell University Press. In France, the Musee 
Matisse in Cimiez, a suburb of Nice, is being enlarged and 
renovated under its new director, Xavier Garard, who has 
initiated a series of "Cahiers Henri Matisse" in which 
much new material will be made available. There has just 
appeared, from Editions Hermann in Paris, a book of car¬ 
dinal importance in which Lydia Delektorskaya, who was 
Matisse’s secretary and lieutenant for the Iasi 20 and 
more years of his life, discusses her recollections of that 
crucial period in Matisse's career with the poet and Ma¬ 
tisse scholar Dominique Four cade. In Washington, Los 
Angeles and New York some of the greatest of Matisse’s 
paintings have lately been seen on loan, thanks to the re¬ 
sumption of cultural exchanges between this country and 
the Soviet Union. 

As indispensable as any of these to our understanding 
of Matisse will be the exhibition called “Henri Matisse: 
The Early Years in Nice 1916-1930," which opens at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington next Sunday and 
can be seen there through March 29,1987. It is an enor¬ 
mous exhibition, in which 171 paintings fill gallery after 
gallery in a sequence of thematic groups whose variety 



Matisse’s “Femme 
au Chapeau 
Fleuri” (1919), 
part of the 
exhibition “Henri 
Matisse: The - 
Early Years in 
Nice 1916-1930,” 
coming to the 
National Gallery. 


and primordial significance are likely to come as a sur¬ 
prise to almost every visitor. Of the paintings in question, 
many will be presented in conjunctions that every spe¬ 
cialist has always longed to see, and quite a few have 
rarely or never been exhibited in this country. 

Organized jointly by Jack Cowart, curator of 20th- 
century art at the National Gallery, and by Dominique 
Fourcade in Paris, the show deals with a phase of Ma¬ 
tisse’s career that has been widely regarded as one in 
which Matisse took it easy. It is, in fact, the accepted wis¬ 
dom that, after the long series of stringent and revolution¬ 
ary masterpieces that led up to the "Moroccans" of 1916 
and the “Bathers by the River" of 1917, Matisse hight¬ 
ailed it down to the south of France and took the easy op¬ 
tion or turning out picture after picture that was as unde¬ 
manding as it was immediately seductive. 

There is something in all this, but it is only a little 
something. When Pierre Schneider organized the great 
Matisse centenary exhibition in Paris, he spoke of the 
early Nice years as a period of detente and relaxation 
after the heroic activity of 1906 to 1917. Visitors to the Na¬ 
tional Gallery will see the point of that immediately when 


‘The Mission’ With De Niro 
Carries a Spiritual Message 


By JUDITH MILLER 


Paris 

T he Iguassu waterfalls, which de¬ 
fine the borders of Brazil, Para¬ 
guay and Argentina, are a 
breath takingly ethereal, almost 
mystical spot, a place where earthly 
concepts like time and money are 
drowned out by the deafening roar of 
millions of drops of water exploding 
on rock hundreds of feet below. 

This is the setting that the British 
director Roland Joffe chose for his 
ambitious adventure epic, “The Mis¬ 
sion," which focuses on the struggle 
of two Jesuit priests in the 18th cen¬ 
tury to save their mission and its In¬ 
dian inhabitants from the depreda¬ 
tions of a pragmatic Roman Catholic 
Church and of ruthless Spanish and 
Portuguese slave traders. The film, 
like its setting, is a lofty one. 

There are, by contrast, few less 
spiritual places than the Cannes Film 
Festival, the annual spring gathering 
of the film industry, where "The Mis¬ 
sion” had iLs debut and won acclaim 
last May. The $22 million film, 
praised in Europe as a deeply moving 
saga of faith and how to defend it, won 
the coveted Golden Palm at Cannes, 
as well as the prize for best technical 
direction. The producers, Britain's 
David Putin am and Fernando Ghia of 
-Italy, are hoping to replicate their 
success in France in America. 

Despite the box-office magnetism 
of the American Robert De Niro and 
the British Jeremy Irons, who play 
the leading roles, will Americans turn 
out for an epic drama based on a 
spiritual theme? 

Mr. Joffe says yes. First, he main¬ 
tains. his film is not a historical 
drama per se, but is “modern and 
relevant" to struggles taking place 
within the Roman Catholic Church 
and throughout the world today. The 
film's theme, he says, mirrors the 
contemporary debate between Rome 
and its radical priests in Central and 
South America over "liberation theol¬ 
ogy.” 

In the film, two protagonists — Fa¬ 
ther Gabriel (Mr. Irons), a Jesuit 
priest, and Mendoza (Mr. De Niro), a 
former slave trader who will later be¬ 
come a Jesuit — venture into the 
South American jungle in the 1750’s 
to bring God to the indigenous In¬ 
dians. They are ordered by a papal 
emissary to close their mission and 
turn over ihe land to the Portuguese, 
who want to continue slave trading in 
Indians there. The papal emissary 
issues the order in an effort to pre¬ 
serve the Jesuit order, which is under 
pressure in Europe because of its 
radical economic and political views. 
When the emissary rejects the 
priests’ appeal to save their outpost 
and the Indians from slavery, Gabriel 
and Mendoza go to the mission to de¬ 
fend it, each in his own way. Gabriel 
decides to lead the Indians in prayer, 
while Mendoza sets aside his vow of 
obedience to help the Indians fight 


"My film is about the individuals 
who struggle to save other individu¬ 
als against the broader interests of 
the Church, which is trying to defend 
its bureaucratic structures, in this 
case, the Jesuit order," Mr. Joffe 
said. 

"That debate is very much alive to¬ 
day throughout South America. What 
kind of church should exist? What 
values should it stand for? What 
means should it use to achieve its 
goals? The question is being raised: 
can the church in Latin America be 
the same as the church in Poland, or 
in Nicaragua? If that debate is extin¬ 
guished, the church dies,” Mr. Joffe 
argued. 

The debate, he continued, is not lim¬ 
ited to the Church. The struggle be¬ 
tween individual values and those of 
political or religious structures is 
being waged in many places. "My 
film was about priests, but it could 
have been about the Russian commis¬ 
sars who showed up in Spain during 
the civil war to announce that due to 
the necessity of preserving socialism 
in one country, the Soviet Unum, they 
could not supply arms to the Spanish 
socialists,” he said. "My message is: 
pragmatism can be destructive.” 

“All proselytizing orders — be they 
religious or ideological — demand 
obedience. So the film is also about 
obedience, and when one must diso¬ 
bey," said Mr. Joffe. 

“The Mission" is also, he said, 
about sacrifice: that which the 
priests made to live up to their ideals. 
"That is the film's message,'* Mr. 
Joffe said. 

He argued that this theme will ap¬ 
peal to American audiences, just as it 
did to critics at Cannes, who have fre¬ 
quently been attracted to films with a 
strong ideological content, such as 
Cosu-Gavras’a “Z" and “Missing," 
both of which wan honors at die festi¬ 
val in previous years. 

“1 think that Americans know there 
is a world beyond Rarabo," be said. “I 
think that there are enough Amer¬ 
icans who are interested in the theme 
of sacrifice and choice to enable the 
film to succeed in the States.” 

Many critics at the Cannes Film 
Festival found it striking that not only 
“The Mission,” but two of the other 
films honored this year — “The Sac¬ 
rifice” by the Russian director An¬ 
drei Tarkovsky, and "Tbercse.” by 
the French director Alain Cavalier — 
all focused on religious themes and 
spiritual struggles. 

“I think it indicates that people m 
France and throughout the West are 
tired of degrading, depressing, quasi- 
pornographic films,” said Francois 
Leotard, France’s Minister of Cul¬ 
ture, in an interview in Paris last 
week. "They are searching for mean¬ 
ing, if not for religion per se, at least 
for deeper explanations,” he said. 

Mr, Puitnam said the effort to 
make "The Mission” began in 1975. 
when the Italian producer Fernando 
Ghia first appproacfted the screen¬ 
writer Robert Bolt and asked him 


whether he would be interested in 
writing a screenplay about the 18th- 
century struggle of two Jesuit priests 
to protect missions of the indigenous 
Guarani Indians in South America. 

Mr. Ghia's inspiration came from 
having read "The Strong Are Lone¬ 
ly,” by Fritz Hochwalder, a German 
dramatist whose play was published 
in 1956. The film, said Mr. Joffe, was 
not based on the play but focuses on 
the same historical events treated by 
Mr. Hochwalder. 

Robert Bolt, a master of the epic 
movie script who had written “Law¬ 
rence of Arabia," "A Man For All 
Seasons," “Dr. Zhivago” and “The 
Bounty,” liked the theme and quickly 
agreed. In 1975, Mr. Bolt and Mr. Ghia 
toured the rums of the great Jesuit 
missions established in the 18th cen¬ 
tury in the jungles around the 
Iguassu Falls, at 230 feel more than 
40 feet higher than their North Amer¬ 
ican counterpan, Niagara. It was 
then and there that Mr. Bolt decided 
to make this spectacular landmark 
the focal point of the movie, Mr. Ghia 
said. 

Mr. Bolt produced a script seven 
months later. But for the next nine 
years, Mr. Ghia searched unsuccess¬ 
fully for financing. Finally, in 1984, 
Mr. Glua struck a deal with Goldcresi 
Films & Television Ltd. of London 
and with Mr. Putinam, whose previ¬ 
ous film successes had already given 
him a reputation for ambitious, high- 
quality British cinema. Mr. Puunam 
brought m Mr. Joffe, whose first full- 
length feature film, “The Killing 
Fields,” had won three Academy 
Awards. 

Although the script called for a 
much older man to play the part or 
Father Gabriel, the founder of the 
mission, Mr. Joffe chose Jeremy 
Irons. With box-office appeal firmly 
m mind, Mr. Puttnam and Mr. Joffe 
paired Mr. Irons with Robert De Niro 
as Mendoza, a slave-trader who be¬ 
comes a Jesuit after killing his 
brother for stealing his fiancee. 

The cast assembled, the crew trav¬ 
eled to Colombia, where most of the 
film was shot in a 16 weeks, including 
three weeks at the falls. Mr. Puttnam, 
who thought that producing “The 
Killing Fields” was sufficiently diffi¬ 
cult, describes the filming of “The 
Mission" as “sheer hell.” 

“We got fantastic cooperation at 
the national level from (he Colombian 
government,” he said. “But the Co- 
lombtans who worked with us on the 
ground didn't care what Bogota had 
decided, and there were moments 
that were utterly impossible." 

One reason focal Colombian offi¬ 
cials were so nervous was that Mr. 
Joffe had chosen to build his set 
squarely on a major drug smuggling 
route, a fact Mr. Puttnam says was 
learned too late to switch locations. 
So the entire Indian village and mas¬ 
sive wooden mission church that Mr. 
Joffe had constructed for the cam¬ 
eras were constantly patrolled by 
armed Colombian troops. 


they are confronted at the outset of the show with “The 
Studio, Quai Si. Michel” of 1916 from the Phillips Collec¬ 
tion. Painted (n Paris at a dark time in World War I, this 
has a gaunt, dis-detailed power that seems to speak for 
painting as the last good hope of humankind. One person 
faces one other person in a bare room. The studio is closer 
to an interrogation ceil than to anything that we normally 
see in painting. Of charm, there is none. It is the activity 
of painting, the dignity of painting, die necessity of paint¬ 
ing pared down to its essence, that survives in the 
deserted city. 

Once in Nice, all that was changed. Matisse could go 
to work in his pajamas, with freshly picked lemons to 
paint, and newly waxed furniture, and the reflected glitter 
of a sunlit sea, and. pretty women in never-before-worn 
summer dresses — and sometimes in no dresses at alL 
That is everyone's image of the early Nice paintings, and 
everyone is not entirely wrong. 

But if that were the whole story of the period, the 
show would be like a noonday feast in high summer that 
consisted of 171 desserts and would give a new meaning to 
the phrase “out to lunch." It is the Cowart-Fourcade 
thesis that radical and challenging paiming&can be made 
with easygoing subject matter as well as with the cryptic 
summations of "The Moroccans” and “Bathers by a 
River.” What Matisse had left out in 1916 — everything 
that was detailed, specific and circumstantial — he put 
back in from 1919 onward. And he did it not to make life 
easy for himself but to lengthen the odds against him. 


This thesis wiU be argued out with almost aUtherele- 
vant documents on the wall in front of us. On the priced 
page, it will have two quite separate 
will present the result of tong study as to the .wtai; the 
when die where and the who of Matisse 
iween 1916 and 1932. Better than any of his predecessors, 
Mr Cowart has established a choronology of Matisse s 
career Tn its e^^relevant detail. He has farther®®!* 
sewf into the record a great many pertinent eyewtaiess 
reports, together with first-hand quotations tom Mausse 
himself. fa this context, nothing is irrelevant, ^and Mr* 
Cowart has no trouble convincing us that, so far from 
being laid-back transcripts of an amiable realtfy^fa* 
paintings on the wall before us are transformations as 
daringand as determined as any in Matisse s tong careen. 

It is Mr. Fourcade’s contention, likewise, that the 
vears in question were not at all a “leave of happiness to 
Jrtdch Matisse in his 50’s was entitled. Instead of.as 
legend has it. the “painter of happiness, MatiSse m the 
1920-s was the same unquiet spirit who stares oujatus in 
the self-portrait etching made 20 years earlier. Working 
with a deep, three-dimensional space that he Previously 
discarded, piling statement upon symbol with a reckless 
profusion characteristic of Dutch 17th-century still hfe, 
secreting here and there an echo of sculptures by Michel¬ 
angelo, making use of blacks and urban colors th^ he had 
never touched before, Matisse made things as drfficutt for 
himself as they could possibly be. Above all, there was the 
search for the new light, the light without precedent or 
parallel, that was in Mr. Fourcade’s view “the major pic¬ 
torial development as well as the very subject of the 
years 1917-30.” 

This is therefore an exhibition that sets itself an ex¬ 
alted task—nothing less than the rehabilitation of a large 
body of work that has never before been seen together, let 
alone scrutinized in so stringent a way. Coincidemaliy, ibe 
first volume of Mr. Flam's monumental study takes us up 
to precisely the point at which the National Gallery exhi¬ 
bition takes up the tale of Matisse's career. As for the 
Mus&e Matisse's “Cahiers,” four of which have already 
appeared, they consist in each case of an exhibition cata¬ 
logue of around 150 pages, heavily illustrated and 
produced with the discreet elegance that Matisse strove 
for in his own publications. Priced at 120 francs (around 
$20 each), they can be ordered from the Mus£e Matisse, 
Simiez. 006 Nice, France. 

Thanks to Mr. Flam’s book, Madame Detektor- 
skaya's memoirs, the memory of the Soviet loans, the 
presence of “The Early Nice Years” at the National Gal¬ 
lery and the arrival of a set ot the “Cahiers Henri Ma¬ 
tisse," this can truly be called an annus mirabilis for Ma¬ 
tisse. Perhaps the moist immediately arresting of the ca¬ 
hiers is the one devoted to “Matisse and TahirL” In it, for 
the first time, we see some of the photographs that Ma¬ 
tisse took in Tahiti in 1930. In no way “great photo¬ 
graphs,” they are the work of a man who always resisted 
photography, claiming that he did not want to have his im¬ 
pressions fixed race and for alL Bat their very incompe¬ 
tence is eloquent; as are the comments that he made of 
them, then or later, and the echoes of his rudimentary 
command of the lens that found their way into his work, 
many years later and inimitably transformed. 

Another substantial contribution to Matisse studies in 
the Cahiers is “The Art of the Book,” which comes with a 
preface by Yuri Roussakov, chief curator of prints in the 
Hermitage in Leningrad. Those who treasure Matisse’s il¬ 
lustrated books will read with particular interest of his - 
reasons for turning down certain projects. Pressed to 
make a series of drawings of hyacinths for a book of 
poems by Louis Aragon, he said that he could never iden¬ 
tify himself with a flower whose life was so short. Pressed 
to illustrate a. novel by Henry de Montherlant called “La 
Rose du Sable,” he said that he couldn't do it because 
Montherlant had already done all the picturing that was 
needed. Pressed to tackle a particularly vindictive story 
of family life by Francois Mauriac, he said only that “it . 
would depress the hell out of me — and who needs that?” 
Tiny (ouches? Yes, but telling. . 


Alphabetic Double Talk BY BOH H.IWUX/Punk* Effort by EugmeT.tAdeska 


ACROSS 

1 Muscle action 
6 Derisive cries 

21 Explosion 
noise 

15 Writer Earl 

— Biggers 

19 Land renamed 
Nova Scotia by 
the British 

20 Mulct 

22 Cupid 

23 Foil's kin 

24 Big bill, for 
short 

26 Kind of neck 

28 People, c.g. 

29 Plant shoots 

30 Groom 
carefully 

32 Spoken 

33 Blushing 

34 Deep-six, in a 
way 

35 Sailing item 

36 Most 
contemptible 

37 “Who's been 

sleeping 
in-?" 

38 Twain 
contemporary 

39 Intended 

40 Joseph Lash 
subject 

43 English river 
45 A famous 
Louis 

48 British noble 
name 

49 Good 

51 Conduct 

52 Oxford U. area 

53 Incited, with 
“on" 

54 Godwin’s 

“Adventures 

of — 
W illiams ’* 

55 Don Adams TV 
role 

57 Ballet — 

58 Early Briton 

59 Player who 
cuu the cards 

•9 Empty 
•1 Collections of 
rocks 

•2 Prefix for dent 
or color 
63 Actor's 

concern 

66 Beneficial 
insect 

67 B 

69 



88 Power 

89 Commands 

90 Way 

91 Bikini part 

92 Type of shirt' 

95 Rock star 

96 Ventures 

97 Old TV 
program 

98 Natural seeker 

99 Uke beach 
attire 

101 Grampuses 

102 Tough problem 

103 Petition 
100 Truckman 
107 Motir 
109 Yield 
llOOcnochoe's 

cousin 

111 Divorcee,for 
short 

113 Actress 


: place 
Hike 


Sandra” 
79 Early Mexican 119 Egyptian 


Indian 

71 Bame’s "A 

Window 

in——" 

72 Urban transit 
74 Recede 

.77 Bathhouse 
78 Hurl fast 

80 incursion 

81 Not fully shut 

82 Lardy 

83 Nairobi's 

republic 

84 Budges 

86 Musical music 

87 “—Sides 
Now," Jotti 
MKchenhtt 


117 Comemsof 
some needles 

118 Shade 

119 Austrlarrstate, 
to an Italian 

120 — Bud, a 
Dickens 
heroine 

121 Source ”. 

122 Coasted, in a 
way 

123 Tickle 

DOWN 

1 Ruckus 

2 Did a road fob 

3 Fruity quaffs 


5 Lucifer's 

6 Equipped 
an angel 

7 Edit 

8 Extinct 
Argentinians 

9 Skill 

10 “...above this 
—sway": 
Sttak." 

11 Aunaturel 

12 A king of 
Judah 

13—deplume 

14 Basis ofa 

grievance 

15 Dared 

16 Certain films 

17 Face an 
embankment 

18 Water plant 

19 Lyre's relative 

21 Printers' 

nightmares 

25 Personnel 

manager 
27 Edged 
31 Ogled 

34 Church council 

35 Hindu term of 

respect 

36 Composer of 

“L'Arfestennc” 

37 Zola’s 
portraitist 

38 Philip Nolan’s 

creator 

39 Burning 

40 Choice 

41 French artist: 
1681-1955 

42 Honey maker 


44 Its capital is - 
Muscat 

45 Supreme Court 
name 

46 Refreshment 
sites 

47 Bosun Gazette 
editor-patriot: 
1732-1803 

49 Carter Sec. of 

State 

56 Sheltered at 
Sea 

52 Precisely 

54 Some Yalies 

55 Lymnaeid 

56 O’Neill’s 
Millions” 

57 Small 

59 -volta 

(musical 

direction) 

60 Agave fiber 

61 Variety of bar 

<3 Clip 

64 Bananas 

6$ Co). Tfbbeu's 
mother 

66 Hopis or trum¬ 
peter fish 

68 Potboilers, eg. 

70 Despots 

71 Biblical moun¬ 
tain 

73 Court order 

7$ Cut of beef 

76 Netherlands 
City 

77 Lee or Irvin 

78 Rips 

79 Division word 

81 Globe ern- 

Ptoyee 


83 Tightly curled 

84 Skull cavity 

85 Seized, in 
poesy 

86 Passover feast 

88 Trouble 

89 Strong 
96 Grow thin 

92 Pittsburgh's 
home-run king 

93 Splitting tool 

94 Comedian 


95: 

96 H.H. Jackson 
heroine 

98 Took off a tile 

99 Look after 
106 Dining spots 


102 Nez-In¬ 

dians 
163 Mete 
194 Barrel spigot 

165 Gambling 
game 

166 Sci-s tope iiem 
British spare 

168 Main 

199 --Xiaoping. 

China's para- 
mount leader 
HO Pods often 
pickled 
112 Minuscule 
J14 Greek letter 

115 No game, in 
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WORLD SERIES-MoifyYnrlrfi, Bmton'r(1ftinf ) sends it to 7th. game 


FEATURES Monday, October 27,1986. * The Jerusalem Post Page Five 
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Errors give Mets incredible win 


.»Kl force a seventh Worid 

.saaasi&“ i - a s 

COme “from-behind win 

:®w8RttSSS25 

^as^raa-si- 

wonslup m 68 yeans, came <S 

W as fast. • y 

" ^ewinningest team in 

the major league s this year whose 

■£2*^ *“** becon *e legen- 

S2Jv*^on to put the chaSn- 
pagne back on the ice for at least 

- another day. 

scored a run in both 
the first and second innings off Mets’ 
starting pitcher Bob Ojeda, who was 
roughed up for eight hits in the six 
ummgs he pitched. The Sox, who 
test won a world series in 1918 when 
-Bm Ruth was pitching for them, 
added another run in the seventh 

i nnin g 

Boston’s flame-throwing right- 
bander Roger Clemens did not sur¬ 
render a hit until the fifth inning, 
when New York collected two and 
scored two. tuns. They added 
another run in the bottom of the 

- eighth to knot the score at 3-3. 

Neither team scored in the ninth, 

. sending the game into extra innings.’ 

• Red Sox centerfielder Dave Hen¬ 
derson led off the J Oth inning with a 
350-foot (107-metre) home run.to 
left off Met relief pitcher Rick 
Aguilera. Wade Boggs followed 
with a double and Marty Barrett 
singled him home. 

'Hie Mets, who staged an equally 
dramatic comebacks against the 
Houston Astros to win the National 
League pennant, seemed to have 
lost their oag of tricks this time. 

But “as normal, we came through 
again,” New York left-fielder 
Mookie Wilson said. “Mirrors, 
magic wands, whatever. What mat¬ 
ters is we won the ball game.” 

Catcher Gary Carter, who led the 
Mets in nms-batted-in for the regu¬ 
lar season, found the magic wand 
first with a angle to left He passed 
the golden touch to rookie Kevin 
Mitchell, pinch-hitting for Aguilera. 
Mitchell hit another angle. 

Third-baseman Ray Knight, 
whose error led to a. Sox go-ahead 
.run in the seventh inning, followed. 


with a third single, scoring Carter. . 

Boston then brought in Bob 5ttm- 
Jey to relieve Calvin Stdrakfi. But, 
with two strikes on Wilson, one strike 
away from a-Boston World Cham¬ 
pionship, Stanley threw a wad pitch, 
enabling MitcbeSl to come homeand 
draw-even thtseareS-S* 

Stanley got WBson to hit a groan- 
der to BiB Buckner at first, But tfae 
ball went through his legs for an 
error that allowed Knight to score 
from second, thns.fordng a seventh 
game and tarn the more than 55,000 
Mets 1 Cans hysterical. 

A parachutist carrying a “go Mets*’ 
sign landed on the Shea Stadium 
infield during the. first inning of 
Saturday might's game. With a run¬ 
ner on first base and Boston's Marty 
Barret at bat, the parachutist tended 
between the pitcher’s mound and 
first base. Security personnel quickly 
took him off the Geld. PoQce ktenti- 
fkd the man as Michael Sergio, 37, of 
New York. 

.Sergio, while being led out of the 
stadium by pofice, said with a laugh, 
“You know, you make one little 
mistake.” New York City pofice LL 
Ed Leschack said Sergio would' be 
charged with criminal trespassing 
and reckless endangerment. 

A forecast for rain threatens to 
postpone the seventh game sche¬ 
duled for Sunday night. Dennis “Oil 
Can” Boyd is slated to pitch for 
Boston and Ron Dariing mil be on 
the mound in his third seriej appear¬ 
ance for the Mets. 

Sail by ball 

LINEUPS - Red Sue Wade Boses (3B), MartJ 
Barrett (2B),BHI Bockner (IB), Jim Kke (LF), 
Di#t Enas (RF), Ridi Gcifaaaa (O, Dan 
Brndm oa (CF). Spike Owta ISS), Baser at¬ 
oms (RHP). METS: UaT)jkstra-(CF), Wally 
Bacfanaa (ZB), Keith Henamkz (IB), Gary 
Garter (C), Darryf Strawberry (RF). Ray 
KbigM <3B), Mookto WBme (U). RafiMl Sa» 
tana (SS), Bob Ojeda (LHP). 

Red Sox First: 

Beget took lie first pftdtfbr a strike.. Boggs 
d paM off The dove id Hard baseman Mft 
Santana tried to get toe rebound bat cooWn’t 
hold on to the ball. Barrett Baed oat ta Dykstra 
is rtgbt<ceBtcr ( witfc a R.] eoant an Boekner, a 
dpBw paradtated onto the field with a sign 
reading“Lefa go Mets.” Bodmer {Bed to shwl 
center.on. a 3-2 pilch. Bke walked, Evans 
doubled.off the left-fmterifeld waB, Boggs 
scored and Rice moved to (bird. Gedmaaffied 
oittD StmriMRy ta rigbl. 

RedSaxl. MetsO. 

Metslhst 

Dykstra strode oat laokbg on a 2-2 pitch. 
Battaaaa shack out ItoUq an ao B-2 pitch. 
tt cr na ndta ffled om. to He nderson in crater. - 
Syimwiiwl- 

: Henderson died oat to Wilson in frontof the 
waning trade ta left Owen grand a single ap 
the middle (brongti Urn legs of Ojeda. (Scans 


■ third shrike. On a 1-1 pitch, Owen brake for 
second and Bogjp grounded a sin^e to right 
through the bole created wbe* Backman brake 
: to com-. Owes wad to third. Barrett Hoed a 
stogle hi troot at WQsoa to left oa a 1-2 pitch. 
Owen scored and Boggs stopped at second. 
Baefcner logd oat io Strawberry h right. 
St ra wbe r ry started to Mi right before taring 
around and catching the had on hh left dde m 
- front ^ the wandag track. 

Red Sox 2, Mets I. - 

MdsSumd. ' 

Cttttr Sod out to HomIcssm tat center on a 
3-2 pitch. Strawbeny, after foaling off three 3-2 
ph^es, walked. Kn^fat strati oat Jwfagh* on 
■ Ugh 2*2 bdd with Strawberry 
second on the pitch. Wlbon atradc oat loakfng 
onal-2 pitch. 

Red Sox Third: 

Rice struck oat lookbg oa an 6-2 change op. 
Etaao Wed oat to Stawtesay ta right* Gednmn 
struck-oMswiagia» at an 0-2 pitch. . 

MctstUnh 

Santaaa straefc out *wfa»gh»g'after fottHag eff 
three 2-2 pttchts. Ojeda strode ant swinging. 
Ojtatnpindriratod«l(>raioBwhi 
oft. Cor the Qrst infield assiat at the game. • 

RedSoxFborth: 

Mender no n Died oat to Dykstra b Aort 
canter. Owen singled through .the left side. 
Clement fooled oat to Carter on the Hist base 
side mtemptinka sacrifice bant Boggs bit a high 
bou n cer over Ojeda's head and was throw oat 
by Santana. 

Mets Fourth: 

Blttaon Died od to Rice In left. Bermandez 
fooled oat to Boggs, who canght the bad! leanbg 
into the photographer's box and cane oat with 
the hah with maphe WodefcaA right behind 
him on the play. Carter hit a squib In front of ttw 
moandaatl was thrown out by dew. . 

Red Sex Fifth 

Barrett singled throagfa the leftside. Bachaer 
ttned eat to Sttnwbmy an the waning track b 
right. Rice ffied oat to Strawberry b rigid. 
Evans walked on a 3-1 pitch. Gedman (Bed eat 
to WlsoB b shodlcft. 

Mets fifth: 

Strawberry walked oa a 3*1 pitch- St r a wber¬ 
ry stole secood on a 1-2 pitch. Knight gro na ded 
a single ap. the ariddle, Strawberry soared. 
WBsoa sfamled through the right side. Knight 
west to third when Evans hobbled the baH b 
right for an error. Htep. pbcb-Mttbg for 
Switana, groaoded into a doable phy, Barrett 
to Owen to Bodmer, Knigtt seared. Ojeda 
greanded oat to second. Barrett to Bodmer. 

Red Sox 2, Meta 2. 

Red Sox sixth: 

Ehter entered the gate at short-stop. Bw 
demon groradedl oat to short, Hster to Hernaa- 
dez. Owen hK a chopper down Grtt base for a 
dgh- Heraandez lidded the ball bat was 
radrie to gd the bag to Ojeda covering. Cle¬ 
mens banted into a Udder's choice. Her nan dez 
to Ehter to farce Owen at second. Boggs 
gnwa ded bto a fielder’s choice, Bachman to 
Utter, taring Chraeas at second. 

Mets Sixth: 

Dykstra straefc oat. Bachman grounded to 
short M ld Owea Bade a diving, ba rkb and Stop, 
btt Dwiuaan beat the t h row to first tor an 
infield ML Hrrnandei Hacd a single to center 
and Badoaan, nmntag oa the pitch, toothmed 
to third. Crawford started warming ap b the 
Boston battpen. Carter straefc oat lookbg at an 
0-2 fasthafi. Strawberry graanded bto a fiel¬ 
der's choice, Barrett to Owen, forciag Bernaa- 


raa. Bacfcman to mnmdee, Barrett moved to 
second. Rkt hit a chopper to tUrd and, when 
Knight overthre w Bernandez at first far a 
error. Rice was ah and Barrett went to third, 
on a Mtand-nm. Evamgroanded to second and 
Rice beat .Bachman's (Bp to Ehter, who threw 
Evans oat at first as Barrett soared Us Brit RB 
of the aeries. Cedsaa singled Uaoogh the left 
bde aod Rke, trying to score, was thrown oat,. 
Wilson to Carter. 

Red Sox 3, Mets 2.. 

Mets Seventh: 

Knight’fated oat to Evans b right- Wfisoo 
groaaded oat to Second, Barrett to Badowr.. 
Elstor (Bed out toHcpdenoabcrater. 

Red Sox Eighth: 

Henderson singled to shortstop, a bad-bop 


Red Sox Seventh: 

McDvwcB rt fi eved Ojeda. Ojeda threw 88 
pitches, 59 strikes and 29 balli. Barrett walked 
a a 3-2 pitch. After loafing tff a bunt attempt. 
Bodmer groaaded oat to second an a hit-ond- 


hoBng off fem- 3^1 pitdus, Owen sacrificed to 
pitcher, McDowell to Hernandez, Beodenen to 
second. GrcenweB, phtc h -M t l i ag far Cl e—nw . 
struck oat swinging at an 0-2 pilch bathe dirt. 
Boggs was walked oa a 3-1 pkth to bad ttw 
bases. Orosco reBeved McdowdL Baefcner (Bed 
oat to Dykstra in center on the tost pttch. 

Mets Eight 

SdilnMt pavfchifr MwrBB ph| b blirfllL fin 
Orasoco, sfagled thnagjh the right ride.-Dyk¬ 
stra sacrificed to SddnU, who tried far the 
farce at second hot hoanced Ms throw b the dirt 
fa front of Owen. Ma&flH safe n second. 
Dykstra safe at H. Badau sa a Alta i to 
Schiraldl, MwrflH to drird, Dykstra to second. 
Hernandez was tntzntioaaBy wafted, loading 
flee bases. Carter hfrasicriflcc fine drive to Btoc 
b left. MazzfflU scored, Dykstra to third en 
throw to the plate. Strawberry toed «t to 
Henderson b right-center oa an 0-2 pitch. Rod 
Sox 3. Mets 3. 

Red Sox Ninth: 

Agnflera came an to pitefa and MndDI stayed 
h the game, replacing Str a w b er r y b righ t . Rkt 
straefc ont swinging. Evans safe oo paster’s 
fidtfiog error. Gecfamm groaaded bto a doable 
pby, Bachman to Ulster to Hennndcx. 

MetsTGntfa: 

Ko^twatoed on a 3-1 pitch. WBsoa banted 
b froat of the plate and Gedman's throw 

puSed Owen off sccood base. Knight safe at 
second, WBson safe at first. Gedman was 
c ha rge d with an error. Jobeim, pinch-Uttbg 
far Ehter, struck oot oo a M tip hdd hr 
GedoHUL MazxflS (Bed eat to Rice an the left 
field warabg track. WUh the count 2-2 on 
Dykstra, Gedman attempted to pick Knight off 
second bat the throw was to thesecond base side 
of the base and Kright got back safely. Dykstra 
(Bed ont to Rke b left on a 3-2 pitch. 

Red Sox Tenth: 

Johnson stayed in the game at shortstop. 
Henderson bomcrcd to left oo an 0-1 ptot. 
Owen struck oot swinging. SdurahB stnKk oat 
swinging mi an 0-2 pitch. Boggs derided to 
left-center on a 1-2 pftch over the head of 
WBson. Barrett fined a single to center, Boggs 
scoryd, Barrett to second oa the throw to the 
plate. Baefcner hit by pitch on a 1-2 pitch. Rice 
fined oot to MaxzflU b rigkL 

Red Sex 5. Mets 3 
Mets Tenth: 

Backiimn (Bed oat to Rke b left on an 0-2 
pitch. Hcraandex fined oot to Henderson on the 
centerfieidwanxkg track. Carter Ined a stogie 
to ML MhrtieH, pinch-Uttbg far Apskn, 
fined a afagk to left-center. Carter to second. 
PttcUag coach bfilFbeher w ent to the m o »md to 
talk to Schiraidi. Knight fined a single lo cenler 
ooan(L2 pttdi. Caster scored, MltcheD to Arid. 
Stanley rribved ScfahridL on a 2r2 pitch, after 
WBson (bided off two pltdtto. Stanley threw a 
wDd pitch, Mitchell scared. Knight to second. 
WBsoa grounded a 3-2 pitch down the first base 
Em thranghBaeknenrs lepL Kmgbt scored. 

Mets «L Red Sox 5. 
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THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY.-Red Sax’s Bob Stanley is in complete despair after his wild pitch opened the door for the Mets’ 10th 
mnmg rampage in the 6th game on Saturday night. The Mets’ Mookie Wilson is mobbed by team-mates after hitting the shot to first that 
was misplayed, enabling the Mets to score the winning rim. . (Reuter telephotos) 


YACHTING 

FREMANTLE. Renter. - The Kookaburra* 
yachts which dented the -pride of the Bond 


tbey raced each other to another fight fiaUt b 
the America’s cap defender seteetton trials. The 
Taskforce Syndicate boats, wtocb demonstrated 
their superior Hgbt wind speed to beat ing Ab- 
steafia IK and fV, coBtested the senes joint lead 
«wWeh bv IL lintllwMrii. 
In a cfase bri apparently «*“ri'fanMa 
GOrnoor aboard Kookaburra-HI y b^sb 
fMwk frmitoMiinwwKa too wrtU. 


SOCCER 

EagBshOMrienOne 
Mandarier City 1 (McCarthy 50) 

Manchester United lCStapfctoadfi)- 
Scotthh Leagpe Cap Fiari (at Hampden Psrfc) 
Cdficl ■ _ VaB&nl 

ICE HOCKEY 


Handers 4, Kbgs 3: Wbricrs 3, Sabrea 2: 
. PeomiiBS 4,Flyers 2: Rangers 3, Canadfens 3: 
Red Wbgs3,Btacs 1. 


BASKETBALL 

A veritable feast 



. While the attention of aD sports¬ 
men - and many non-sportsmen - is 
concentrated" on the Michael Ray 
Richardson controversy, a feast of 
basketball is^ going to be served in 
Israel this week. 

The highlight of tonight’s fifth 
round of league action pits Maccabi 
Tel AviV agamst Maccabi Hapoel at 
Yad Eliyahu, Whatever, the out- 
. come, it will at least reflect one great 
advantage over the equivalent derby 
in soccer last Saturday - there is no 
danger of a scoreless draw! 

MOTOR-RACING 


Other games: i JTa v EEtzarNchaqm: Betor 
TA v Mac RG: Hap Gvat v Hap GiB Hae|yoi. 

From tomorrow onwards Israeli 
teams open their' cha]l enge in Euro¬ 
pean Cup competitionsTHap Holon 
start the ball rolling tomorrow in 
their Cup-Winners’ Cup match 
against VTUerbaun of France. Oh 
Wednesday Elitzur Netanya enter¬ 
tain Cantu of Italy in a Korac Cup 
tie. Then, on Ihursday, Hap TA 
face Varese in the Korac Cup, while 
Mac TA play in Finland Torpan of 
Helsinki in the Champions Cup. 


Frost is world champ again 


ADELAIDE (Reuter). •- Alain 
Prost drove hs McLaren to victory 
ye^erday in die Australian Grand 
Prix find claimed his second succes¬ 
sive World Drivers* Champkmship. 
The Frenchman took the lead onlap 
63 or 82 when Wifiiams driver^Nd- 
son Piquet pitted for fresh *es after 
mid-race leader Keke Rosberg 

fered spectacular tire explosions . - v - 

TENNIS 

TOKYO- (Reuter). - West Ger¬ 
many’s Boris- Becker topped off 
what he called the beA two weeks in 1 
bis life .yesterday by beating 
Sweden’s Stefan Edberg in strai^it 
sets 7-6 (7-5), 6-1 in'the singles final 
of the Sake Super .Tennis cup.. 

h Vienna, Brad Gflbert bridal oa dapito ! 
MRfcriag a kqee.lqfiay to die (bird set oftbe 
final to wto too Gnad Frix- toaraamari by 

beatfag Kind Nonodc of Cmrindovakto. 


; Tbvswm the teffing factor ta the 309-Wkm- 
noe on Ihe twiriiog AddaMe street darerit, toe 
last race of the 1< Race Formria One icakodar. 
Frafi Tactical briKaaoe> wur JUn toe race 
whea he pitted early, w top 32, ftra fresh set of 
fares. 

Britain's Meaedl had led toe ch a mpi o nship 
. table with 70 potato and needed to finish no 
better (has third to take toe tide. Bri M* kfl 
rear tire shredded oo the onto straight, o» 1*P 
63. The cm- came to a stow stop against a banter 

wftoMansd variant. 

Prost needed to win to take toe cfcuiqrioutoji 
and with Moasdl ori of the race he became toe 
fintdrimb 26 yearo to soccessfaBy defend his 
'fide. 




FAISALABAD, RaUrian (AFP). - Warim 
Akraai QBed Fritohm wBh ribc widbetofar 91 as 
the Wert lefe were b wriri oat for 248 oo the 
second day of the fin* cricket test shortly alter 
tea here oa Satoy. 

Pakistan 159 and 29/2. West hxfies248. 

Then vts droma tn Brisbaae. Iaa Botbain 
followed an explosive toning of 86 in'; 
.97 urinates, with fim- atom, a the asdll faors, 
by aqitHrmg two wtekrts m Qac mriand , dms- 
bg 164 foe victory, ended the third day on S8 for 
two. Tofleader Foster hit a career-best 74 not 
oot and lari 65, Earitoad US and 339. 

- Qneendaod 311/7 and 58/Z. 



A taste oftbe countryside—visitors at the Zichron Ya’acov annual wine fete try the local produce. 

(Israel Talby) 

Zichron festival: wine, women and hot pita 


ANYONE WHO expected 
Breughel-like scenes of drunken 
carousing would have been dis¬ 
appointed by the wine festival in 
Zichron Ya’acov last week. The 
wine was flowine freely, but there 
were more people lined up to buy 
freshly baked Druse pita. 

One can hardly think of a town 
more aptly suited than Zichron 
Ya'acov to hold such an event. Lo¬ 
cated on the Carmel overlooking the 
sea, the town, founded over a cen¬ 
tury ago by Baron Edmond de Roth¬ 
schild, is like Rishon Lezion, the site 
of a giant Carmel Mizrahi cellar. 

But unlike Rishon, winch has be¬ 
come part of the Tel Aviv urban 


HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The other wine Carmel was giving 
out was their Cabernet’ Blanc, a 
so-called blushing wine, with a very 
distinct colour, taste and aroma, 
made from the Cabernet grapes that 
normally go into red wine. Making a 
virtue of necessity, Israeli vintners 
have, copied their U.S. colleagues 
with tins novel answer to the chal¬ 
lenge posed by a massive increase in 
the demand for white wine. 

Galit Sharon seemed less in¬ 
terested in the relative virtues of 


I 



re character, even if it does now standing alongside her as she poured 

m««<a Artrrtwitif frAiw A*tr( ok.-* —■ .- * -I L..a. 


even as far away as Tel Aviv. The old the last Wine Queen, chosen at the 
town square is still there, to be sure a* last local wine festival, whid) took 
bit dilapidated, but intact enough to place 30 years ago, came from* the 
give a bit of 19th-century atmos- outside. She was Ziva Rodan, who 
pbere. - later made something of a name for 

« ,Thg_4iewly<tmse3a Wwe .jQuejinj^ -herself in films, is s V.**- . =—, 

I7-year-old Galit Sharotu whs busy Smce that time,' wbole newneigh- 

at her iob, pouring out wine at’the . bourhoods have , sprung up in 
Carmel Mizradii stand at the bade of ' Zichron, filled with “outsiders” who 
a large vacant lot where singer Oslnk ■ -have -come to breathe the dear fresh 
Levy was performing. The wine, ..air. But local residents greet each 
which came out of largebaireis, was other byname and stop on the street 
flic first of this year’s Hilulim, the ' totalk. 
wine the company claims is just like 


Beaujolais Nouveau. 


THE CROWDS were quiet and 


If memory, serves me correctly,,, well-behaved. Aside from directing 
this year’s vintage seems to have less traffic, the police seemed to have 

_i____r inoc a »■ l* i-,.i_ ■. r n .. ' j. ■■ ■ -* - 


character than mat of 1985. A light, little to do. But despite this, Xris 
unpretentious red 391116, it has no Kretzmer, who was in charge of the 
rough edges but no shining high- - Carmel stand, said that the crowds 


lights either. 


were drinking three times as much as . his or her ancestors fbun 


was usual for an event of this sort. 
She had to call in fresh supplies, no 
easy thing during the holiday when 
the winery itself is dosed. 

Representing a cellar of a veiy 
different type, Yonatan Tlshbi, 
manager ana owner of the Baron 
Cellars in Binyamina, was mannin g 
his own booth. The winery produces 
a total of200,000 bottles a year from 
grapes which Tishbi hims elf grows. 

On hand for tasting were a fairly 
indifferent ros6 and a surprisingly 
impressive semi-dry white Muscat, - 
produced from the type of grapes 
that have .been around since the 
Baron first introduced die wine in¬ 
dustry a century, ago. The ostensibly 


vintage of impressive bouquet and a 


H ' Vi i'i M'_W »Tm f■ (-j rJ l_l'i 


It was a wine one'could easily 
imagine drinking on a warm foil 
evening, perhaps in the-Zichron 
toWB’Square, if mere were a place to 
sit in me Zichron town square. 
Though there were balloons and 
T-shirts and delicious home-made 
olives for sale in the stands around 
the square, there was no cafe, with 
small tables where one could enjoy a 
glass, or two, or three of wine. 

, Maybe it's all for the best. If one 
were to sit in the square, one could 
only bemoan the fate of the original 
municipality buflding. which is fall¬ 
ing into disrepair. Perhaps one of the 
present Rothschilds would like to 
take a hand in sprucing up the town 
his or her ancestors founded. 


And now the bad news 


THE FORMULA “as wejall know" 
is used in 1 either of two instances^ to 
apologize for a platitude, or to give' 
an aura of credibility to doubtful-or 
tendentious pronouncements. You 
find the first in “Love, as we all 
know, is blind,” and in. “Israel, as 
we all know, would fare better in UN 
General Assembly votes if it bad a 
couple of m)weUs." 

The second is employed freely in 
politics. “As we all know,” say our 
politicians of the right, “the- Israeli 
people is unanimous in its rejection 
of a Palestinian state." Sure enough, 
if they go on brainwashing the Israeli 
people to that effect, their declara¬ 
tion may prove true some time in the 
future. 

For now, there are quite a number 
of Israelis who, under certain condi¬ 
tions. would accept a Palestinian 
state. They may oonrider the idea 
with a good deal of apprehension, 
they may doubt the viability of such a 
state, or they may care nothing for 
the Palestinians and only favour it 
out of concern for the moral health 
of the Jewish soul, but that makes no 
difference: unanimous the people is 
hot.' 

Or take the following, which I 
found in the New York Times the 
other day: “Bad news, as we all 
know, drives out the good, not be¬ 
cause journalists are a satanic breed, 
but because readers find good news 
boring after a very short" while.” I 
wonder bow the man knows, let 
alone how we all do. I mean, how 
much good news do we ever get that 
such a statement can be made about 

But let’s for a moment consider it 
on its merits: we find good news 
boring after a white.- Well, all I can 
say is “try us!” Would we really get 
bored if, week after week, our news-. 
paper informed us that. th& number, 
of road accidents was going down 
and the Kinneret'water level up? . 
That Kahane’s popularity was de¬ 
clining and export figures were on 
the rise? Would we mind being bom¬ 
barded, day after day, by news of yet 
another Iron Curtain country 
wishing to establish diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with us? Would it bore us to 
read/every other day for a whole 
year, about the progress of the peace 
negotiations between Syria and 
ourselves? 

Wouldn't we rather grab the paper 
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avidly and gloat, and gloat? 

But no, they are not a satanic 
breed, journalists, only perhaps a bit 
sombre. For instance, they have that 
famous dictum about dog-bites-man 
isn't news,-but man-biles-dog is. It 
shows you how their minds work. Of 
all possible choices, e.g., God sees 
man isn’t news, but man sees God is; 
or..to take a piore profane example. 


Perts. woos Hussein isn't news, but 
. Hussein woos Peres is - they had to 
have something that hurts, some¬ 
thing with blood in it. 

Which gjves rise to a horrendous 
thought: could it be that all of the 
mass media live under the miscon¬ 
ception that what we all want is bad 
news, while in actual fact we don't? 
Could it be, that is to say, that the 
world wasn’t such a bad place after 
ail, and we only think so because all 
they ever tell us about it is tales of 
war and famine, hangings and 
drownings, rape and murder? It's a 
pleasant illusion anyway. 
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London Stock Exchange’s long-awaited, much debated ‘big bang’ begins today 

LONDON (Renter). - The Gty of w n • •# ' ' T| a a -m financial community was reluctant t 
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WORLD BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


LONDON (Reuter). - The Gty of 
London, trying to cement its posi¬ 
tion as one of the world's top three 
financial powerhouses, undergoes 
its biggest upheaval today with fore¬ 
ign competitors poised to grab a slice 
of the action. 

In the most dramatic overhaul 
since share dealing moved out of 
coffee shops and into die London 
Stock Exchange two centuries ago, 
the cozy lifestyle of London's staid 
financial clubland will be exposed to 
the full blast of international com* 
petition in a wave of deregulation 
dubbed “big bang.” ' 

Major American, Japanese and 
West German brokers and financial 
conglomerates have already entered 
the London market, some by swal¬ 
lowing up established British brok¬ 
ing concerns. Gloomy analysts pre¬ 
dict the abolition of traditional res¬ 
trictive trading practices could trig¬ 
ger a market-place bloodbath with a 
mixture of flair, greed and ruthless- 
ness the key to survival- 

It is a computerized revolution 
that could make London the cros¬ 
sroads of the international business 
community. The City is already the 
world's biggest market for trading 
currencies and Eurobonds, a diffuse 
and booming bazaar in government 
and corporate debt. 

Big tong is the City's response to 
competition from Wall Street and 
Tokyo, the two other main interna¬ 
tional markets. Nigel Lawson. Bri¬ 
tain's chancellor of the exchequer, 
told a group of London bankers, “A 
great prize is within our grasp.” 

At the heart of the shake-up is the 



financial community was reluctant to 
surrender the privileges, and fief- 
doms. it had guarded jealously 
through the centuries. It was only 
when Britain’s Conservative govern¬ 
ment threatened court actioa against 
what it regarded as a catalogue of 
unfair restrictive practices, that the 
Gty relented. 

A deal was finally struck in 1983 
under which the City pledgsd to 
abolish its practice of fixed commis¬ 
sion charges if the government drop¬ 
ped its threatenedlegal action. 

Since then the City's new financial 
operators, many of them costly 
arranged marriages between banks 
and brokerage houses, have been 


Third World 
lending by 
banks drops 


preparing for the big day. firms have 
poached talent from rival com- 




The old floor of the London Stock Exchang e; Now they*!! trade in front of computer screen s . (AFP) 


parties, offering vast “transfer fees" 
to snap up financial whizz kids. 

Last weekend, London's money- 
men turned up at their new high-tech 
offices for a dress rehearsal. It they 
didn’t know before, they were given 
plenty of opportunity to realise that 
the new-look Gty will be no place 
for the squeamish. 

As the rewards of success mount, 
so too do the costs of failure. Com¬ 
petition from battalions of American 
prokeTs with deep pockets and an 
aggressive trading style boned over 
the 11 years since Wall Street under¬ 
went its own financial revolution wfli 
drive the weak to the wall. 


BASLE, Switzerland (Renter). - In¬ 
ternational banks have taken more 
money out of heavily indebted coun¬ 
tries than they have been putting in, 
despite a U.S. aid plan backed by the 
International Monetary Fund, 
according to a study published 
yesterday.. 

The Bankfor International Settle¬ 
ments (BIS) said that in the past 
two-and-a-haif years banks were 
forced under rescheduling agree¬ 
ments to provide $15 billion or new 
loans, to several of 18 Latin Amer¬ 
ican, African and East European 
countries considered "problem” deb¬ 
tors. 

But even taking that into account, 
banks reduced, overall lending to 
these countries 523b.. over than 
period and withdrew S4b. daring the 
first six months of 1986 alone. 

“There continued to be no signs of 
any return to spontaneous bank 
lending to problem debtor coun¬ 
tries," said the BIS. 


prices remain low and spending re¬ 
mains high, according to data.re¬ 
leased Iasi week: ‘ 

- The Commerce Department said 
Friday that orders for expensive 
manufactured'-goods rose- 4.9 per 
cent last month, the largest increase 
in two years. The closely watched 
non-defence capital goods category, 
often a sign of business’ optimism 
about the economy, rose a healthy 
8.8 percent. 

The government also reported 
that'consumer spending soared .1.6 
per cent last month. 


“Some firms may overreach them¬ 
selves, there may be losses, and it is 


At the heart of the shake-up is the 
ending of so-called “single capac¬ 
ity.” in which there is strict demarca¬ 
tion between jobbers - the traders 
who actually make markets in shares 
- and brokers, the people who buy 
and sell them for investors. 

Foreign firms will be welcomed, 
into the stock exchange for the first 
time and fixed commissions, now 
running at more than doable those of 
London's major rivals, will be abo¬ 
lished. 


The impact is likely to be felt as 
strongly in Asia and America as in 
the Gty of London, that web of 
narrow streets that houses London's 

3 of bankers, brokers and money 
rs. 


“What is going on now is a revolu¬ 
tion: a revolution in the way finance 
is organized, a revolution in the 
structure of banks and finan cial in¬ 
stitutions and a revolution in the 
speed and manner in which money 
flows around the world,” according 
to Adrian Hamilton, author of The 
Financial Revolution. The world's 


leading fi nancial musclemen, like 
New York’s Merrill Lynch, Tokyo’s 
Nomura and Frankfort's Deutsche 
Bank, have already beefed up their 
London presence, offering a fore¬ 
taste of the Gty’s cosmopolitan fu¬ 
ture. 


bang. London built a reputation as a 
strong commercial capital as the hub 
of a large colonial empire and En¬ 
glish is the working language of the 
financial world. 


possible tbat some of the partici¬ 
pants in these highl y competitive 
.markets will eventually withdraw,” 
says Robin Leigb-Pemberton, gov¬ 
ernor of the Bank of England. 


The City is also relatively free of 


ernor of the Bank of England. 

Some analysts predict that of the 


Gene Rousseau, Merrill Lynch’s 
deputy chief executive in Europe, 
says the British arm of what is Amer¬ 
ica's biggest stockbroker accounts 
for 5 per cent of Merrill's global 
business. He says be hopes this will 
rise in time to 20 per cent. Britain’s 
deregulators are optimistic about 
dru mmin g up fresh business from big 


government interference compared 27 Anns preparing to make their 
with other financial centres, and living in the newly deregulated mar-. 
London enjoys a neat slot in the ketin gilts, British government debt. 


international time zone between only a dozen might survive. 


Tokyo and New York, making it the The new American arrivals will 


natural home for those who want to need no reminding. Within two 
dabble in all three. years of Wall Street’s May Day 

, Liberalization in 1975, a fifth of the 

But even though business was firms at the starting line were no 
seeping away to rivals, London’s longer in the race. 


FIAT UNVEILED A BID to merge 
the Italian state-owned car maker 
Alfa Romeo with its own executive 
car division, Lancia, to form one of 
Europe's largest builders of quality 
cars. 

Fiat Group Managing Director 
Cesare Tomiti announced the offer' 
at a news conference as part of a 
campaign to foil a rival bid by Dear¬ 
born, Michigan-based Ford Motor 
Co. to acquire the loss-making state 
producer of high-performance cars. 

Romiti said Fiat, Italy’s largest- 
private industrial concern, was pre¬ 
pared to spend $3.5 billion over the 
next five years on improving the 
merged company’s model range. 


NORWEGIAN OIL MINISTER 
Arne Oden said Saturday thai his 
country is Hkdy to continue restrict¬ 
ing its oil exports in 1987 in an effort 
to push up world oil prices. 

Oeien. on a visit to London* also, 
said he would not rule out a cut in 
1987 from Norway’s current 900,000 
barrd-per-day oil output. But he 
said the government’s plansfor 1987 
were still under discussion.. 

Norway is not a member of tile 
Organization of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries. But the government 
announced in September that it in¬ 
tended to store increased amounts Of 
oil in November and December, 
rather than export it, in an effort to 
support Opec's efforts to force up oil 
pnees. ... L 


THE U.S. ECONOMY shows signs 
of surprising' strength as consumer 


THE OIL MARKET can absorb the 
200,000 barrels per day increase in 
production endorsed fry Opec’s od - 
canisters, Kuwaiti Oil Minister 
Sheikh Aii-Khalifa Al-Sabah said 
Saturday. 

Last week, however, U.S. Energy : 
Secretary John Hemngtcm called on ■ 
the West to tmild up its Oil stockpiles' 
to ensure there would be no return TO;'/' 
dependence on supplies from Opec. • 

Herrington alto told reporters af- 
ter addressing a conference on 03 ./ 
tbat the U.S. was studying ways of 
by-passing the strategic Strait of 
Hormuz, the narrow waterway out . 
of the' Persian Guff through which, 
•most Middle East oil exports flow:;/.: 


Traditions die with sadness and glee 


LONDON (Renter). - Pin-stripe 
suited stockbrokers waved sparklers, 
and a pantomime hone took to fee 
floor in the City of London’s stock 
exchanges on Friday, fee last day of 
trading-before today's “big bang.” ‘ 

The 300-year-old market was 
marking fee end of an era and the 
start of a new, less secure world in 
which deregulation is meant to Mow 
fee cfaiD winds of world competition 
through what many criticized as a 
cozy gentleman's dob. 

As the market dosed, the older 
brokers and jobbers — whose sepa¬ 
rate jobs wiD merge as of-today's 
trading - joined to sing “Aold ijwg 


Syne.” The younger ones replied by 
chanting the refrain of the British 
football terraces wife fee words 
“Here we go, here we go.” 

The day's business was mated with 
■low turnover in a party atmosphere. 
“It was almost like Christmas. There 
were people standing around talking 
wife nothing to do,” one participant 

A few days ago one pubfic relations 
company held a “big hang break¬ 
fast.” Members of the stock ex¬ 
change organized a big bang ball and 
boats plying up and down the River 
Thames have been fiOed with city folk 
drinking to the good old days. 


But the celebrations may be prem¬ 
ature. Big bang depends on fee huge¬ 
ly complicated computing network 
linking brokers, banks and fee ex¬ 
change working as it is meant to 
work. 

If it doesn’t, the dealers may find 
themselves bad on the floor of the 
CTrinmgr today, waving their bands 
and pishing each other aside, just 
Eke old times. _ 

EXCHANGE. - China and the Un¬ 
ited States have agreed to send 
armed service officers to study at 
each other's military schools, a west¬ 
ern diplomat said m Peking yester¬ 
day. . 


Beersheba pesticides plant to stop polluting 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - The Makhteshim 
Chemical Works, which manufac¬ 
tures pesticides for export and for 
the local market, hopes to clean np 
its act soon by piping its dangerous 
wastes to the Ramat Hovav Indust¬ 
rial Park 12 kilometres south of here. 

“From now on, if pollution per¬ 
sists in Beersheba. we’ll know it’s 
not because of us.” Kan Leviteh, the 
company's vice-president for de¬ 
velopment. told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday. 


For over 30 years. Makhteshim- 
and poUatioa have been synony¬ 
mous for local readents. For. the 
past decade, thanks to public and 

g overnment pressure, the company 
as slowly moved its plants to Ramat 
Hovav. 

The proposed pipeline, first dis¬ 
closed by The Post several months 
ago, will begin operations only next 
month because of the IDFs decision 


The project is in three stages, said 
Leviteh. The first, at a cost of 
8500,000, is a pipeline that carries 
wastes six kilometres south, beyond 
the city limits bat one kilometre shy 
of fee original target because of fee 
army’s objections. 


“We axe now completing fee 
pipeline and will soon conduct tests 
to see if fee pipes can withstand the 


not to allow it to pass'through its 
firing ranges - a decision feat has 
entailed an alternative route and 
greater expense. 


g ressnre once we pump out the 
uids,” said Leviteh. 


Next, fee plan calls for fee pipe¬ 
line to be extended to fee Ramat 


Hovav Industrial Park, another 
eight kms away. Plans for this stage 
wUl be finished by mid-November,'. 
Leviteh said. This stage will cost 
Sim. to complete and is to take six 
months to construct. 

The coin of the third stageoanaot - 
yet be assessed, nor can the length of 
time needed to complete it, Leviteh 
told The Post. The idea is to plant' 
hardy trees, such as tamarisks, to ; 
suck up some of the waste waters 
feat reach. Ramat Hovav. The trees 
will be both an ccotogjeaT.ahid an 
esthetic boon, be said.. /■' 





For some elderly, 
the golden years can lose 
their lustre. 



I GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 101 


ACROSS 

lHe deals with complaints of I 
17 across (5,61 

SScheme. having little 

professional standing (11) 

11 Land in the water (4) 

12 There's some point in the 
astigmatic wearing glasses (4) 

13 Form lessons without boys (7) 

15 Accountant taking editor's 
place answered for copy (7) 

16 A number may be used in fee 
theatre (5) 

17 All the uands were 

triumphant (4) 

18 Weapons must be returned in 
good order (4) 

19 Edward ran after Dorothy—- 
how he loved her (5) 

21 The organisation of 
employment for fishermen (7) 

22 Little candlelight in Ireland? 
(T) 

23 Pop in a steamer and they 
should be health-giving (4) 

26 Colourless, like heartless 
Henry (4) 

27 On-going panic (5-6) 

28 Never to muse can appear 
enterprising (11) 


DOWN 

2Getting the home about 
right—and suffering for it! (4) 

3 A descendant of brave 
forebears (7) 

4The record in greatest 
demand is '‘Carmen” (4) 

5Person providing food for 

terrace-cooking (7) 

€ Nothing has been put in order, 
blow it! (4) 

7 Ill-feeling in the main (11) 

8 Some plants can be A1 set in 

pots (11) . , 

9 People wife a certain leaning, 
we hear, for the patriot (II) 

10 Prison using extraordinary 
methods (11) 

14 The shock that Stourhead 
took (5) 

15A Frenchman going to the 
West to begin again (5) 

19 Doctor with anything but a 
dose of medicine (7) 

20 Lay off the underworld boss, 
giri!(7) 

24 Pen a note showing some 
affection (4) 

25 Not all of the deaf are so 
remote (4) 

26A border should attract 
attention (4) 


J«nisal«ii: Har Not, 81 Shaufson, 
5321 IS: Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315; 
Shu'afa:. Shu'afal Road. 810108; Oar 
Aidswa, Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Tat Aviv: Ziva. 52 Enel. Hatikva. 378403. 
Kupat Hotmi Gain. 7 Amsterdam. 225142. 
Natanya: Kupat Holtm Clalit, 31 
Brodetsky. 91123 

Haifa: Neve Sha'anan. 37 Hafichon, 
235530. 


-In a m' itua nc l — dial HUM meat pita of 
tha country. In addMon: 


Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkelon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *5511111 KlrywShmooa *44334 

Beonheba 747G7 Nahatiya *323333 

Canute! *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 Petah Tikvo *9731111 

Eilat 723 3 Rehovot *451333 

Madera 22333 Rtehon LeZion 942333 

Haifa *512733 Sated 30333 

Hauor3G333 Tal Aviv *240111 

Hdcn 803133 Tiberias *90111 

* Mobile tmernavo Care Unit | MICUI service 
in die area, around the clock. 

~Eran** — Emotional Pint AM. Tal: Jeru¬ 
salem 227171. Tot Aviv 261111/7, Haifa 
672222. Boerthoba 418111. Netanya 35316. 
Rap# CfMa Centra (24 hours), for betp calf 
Td A viv. 2 34819, Jerusalem - 245554. and 
Haria 88791. 

JavuaMM Institute for Drug ProMesae. 

Td 863828.663902,1* Bethlehem ltd. 

The Nat io nal Poteon Control Centre at 
Rembern Hospitai. phone t04)S232<*. for 
emergency caili. 24 hours a day. for informa¬ 
tion i»t case of poisoning. 

Kapat Holtm Inform ati on Centre Tel. 03- 
433360,433S00 Sunday-Thursday, 8 a m.foB 
P-*R. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 pm. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. 
E-N T.). Hadassah Scopus (internal). 
Hadassah Em Kerem (surgery, 
orthopedics). Shaare Zedek (ophthalmol¬ 
ogy). Mrsgav Ladach (obstetrics'! 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics). JchiJov (in¬ 
ternal. Surgery). 

Natanya : Lamado 


POLICE 10Q 

Die! TOO in moat pvts of Use country, 
bl llwri— d id 9 M 4 « , Bryat Sano- 



FLIGHTS 


FIRE 102 


But- you con help brighten up their lives. 
Through your generosity. The Jerusalem 
Post's Forsake Me Not Fund helps the 
country's less fortunate elderly lessen the 
burden in their latter years. 

Your contributions go a long way - 

A sparkling social Iffa! - 

The Fund supports and maintains day care 
centres, where our needy elderly can spend 
theirtime in a happy, soda! atmosphere, with 
arts and crafts, entertainment and kinship. 
The Forsake Me Not Fund ensures their 
''home away from home" has furniture, 
equipment and games, and is maintained, 
heated and kept clean. 

A glittering smile! 

Your contributions help subsidize dental 
care for needy elderly who would otherwise 
not be a We to afford proper treatment. 


A warm glow on 
a cold evening 

The Forsake Me Not Fund supplies heaters, 
blankets, pyjamas, mattresses, bedding and 
warm clothing-desperately needed during 
the cold winter months. 


Bring a little comfort 
into their homes! 

Many of Israel's elderty people live in sub¬ 
standard homes that urgently require repair 
or renovation, as well as security measures 
such as locks or beepers. 


PLEASE, HELP US HELP THEM. 
GIVE GENEROUSLY TO 


‘TOBSMEKOr 


to —« 9 »wc>— dtot 102 . Ofei w l— , 

iuiiiiIit nf ynur Inral wTtinn !■ In tfii 
franc «*i!m pbon* directory. 


ZA—Houn FNgftt tof w mfto w Sur- 
vjee: Cal! 03-9712484 (mtiWJme). Arriv- 
els Only (Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 
i.nesi 


Accepting OfftoM: 

^toniMlem: The Jerusalem Post Building. Romema Industrial Zone Tel Aviv: 9 CarfebachSt 

Halts: 16 Nordau SI.. HadarHacarmei. Or mail to: The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B 8 J. Jerusalem 91000. 
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QUICK CROSSWORD 

mnnaa s Esteem 

ACROSS 10 Reason 

l Mark n Associate 



13 Leave 
13 Gratuity 
MCmapeimt 

16 Advance 
18 Falsehood 

20 Awkward situation 

21 Information 

24 Fretiocatly 

25 Grave 

26 Posh 

27 Inexperienced 

DOWN 

1 Rivulet 

2 Artist'* stand 

3 Retain 

5 Example 

6 Realm 

7 Off sure 
S Thong 

13 End of line 
15 Support 

17 Dexterous 

18 Backslide 

19 Dried fruit 

22 Solitary 

23 Boast 


Yesterday's Solution 
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URGENT FAMILY 


L’ ' L* i *j . i * - , i n iT-o 


AND All OTHER 
TYPES Of ADS FOR 


Yetede'i Modes 

ACROSS; 1 Right, 4 Align, 19 Nets. 
r*L II Merit. U Curve. 13 CesUtt, 



15 Step, 17 Crate. 19 Eaten, 22 Aunt, 
26 Adjourn, Z7 Ta*te 29 Child, 3* 
Tcnpetf, .31 Metre, 33 Atoll. 
DOWN: 3 later. 3 Harvest, 5 Lemon, 
6 Garbage. 7 Soack, I Slice, 9 State, 
M.Opea, 16 Tett. W Rejoice. 31 
Attempt. 21 Dance. 23 Unite. 34 
Heath. 3* Under. S SpeJL 


24 HOURS A DAY AT 
DAHAF DfZSKGGf F 
mttZHKGRF 


tel 239952, 248518 
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Announces interim dividend 


PINHAS LANDAU 


Labour isn’t 

1st Inti had profit of invited to 
NIS 4.5m. in quarter meeting 

By PINHAS LANDAU of 7.1 per cent, sfishtly up on the 6.8 tJll CCU11U1U J 


stalks 


Ilrst International’s third- 

t**s*toatkm again 

® Of the banking jenur »i .« 

a *o«t - the 
^tatiyedlffirence between the va- 

^ fcS^ !a ^S 1 # t a,lks - The banks 
tfrJ? ** Ob™® excep- 
a°n of First International, don’t 
jwat to hrar that they are^t aUin 
Ae same state, because in their nra- 
sent arcnmstaDces they would prefer 

^ rt fa to bwtg together 
- *™to hang separately, as we have 
noted before (for some reason they 

•SK?* ‘ h *f ^rn of phrase, 
although it is filched from no less a 

source than Ben Frankfin himsett). 

The pnhfic, too, indnding the pos- 
seof bank-hunters in the Knesset, 
prefers not to be presented with con¬ 
fusing differences between the 
apparently homogeneous group of 
.villains called banks and bankers. 
Once it is allowed that not all f>«nbc 
are the same, that' by extendou not 
afl bankers are the same, which im¬ 
plies that some are less villainous 
than others, and some may not be 
villains at all. Since this is a logical 
r ml impossibility in the black and white 

^ wnrU tVrat «lu l_;_■ - ■_ 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

First International Bank again 
outperformed the b anking sector as 
a whole, reporting a net profit of NIS 
12.5 traUion for the first nine months 
of 1986. After yesterday's inflation 
adjustment of the bank's first-half 
profit of NIS 7.7m. in June 1986- 
vaJne shekels, indicating a net profit 
of some NIS 4.5m. for tire third 
quarter. 

First International is die only bank 
to release cumulative quarterly pro¬ 
fit figures. 

Although the Comparable nme- 
month period in 1985, die bank 
made an equivalent NIS 25m. net 
profit, after the original figures are 
restated to take account of iccount- 
ing changes, its resnlts were better 
titan the generally dismal reports 
coming out of the banking industry. 
Gross profit, dropped sharply, as 
well, from NIS 64m in Januaiy- 
September 1985 to NIS 42m. in the 
same period this year, all in Septem¬ 
ber 1986-value shekels. 


of 7.1 per cent, slightly up on the 6.8 
per cent recorded in the first half, 
but far below the 12.4 per cent 
achieved in 1985. Gross returns simi¬ 
larly fell from 37 per cent to 24 per 
cent. 

However, these figures remained 
by far the best among the main 
banks. In the first half of 1986, no 
other bank managed more than 3.1 
per cent. 

The bank's total assets grew 5.4 
per cent through the end of Septem¬ 
ber, to stand at just under NIS 4 
billion. That left First International 
with a capital assets ratio of 6.1 per 
cent, considered respectable by in¬ 
ternational standards and consider¬ 
ably above die Israeli average. 

Customer deposits meanwhile 
grew by 7.9 per cent in the first three 
quarters to NIS 2.4b. and loans to 
the public scored 23 per cent to NIS 
1.7b. apparently reflecting the 
aggressive expansion of consumer 
lending by First International. 

The bank's board of directors de¬ 
cided on a further interim dividend. 


The bank attributed the decline to . this time of 55 per cent, or about 1.5 
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constructed, they prefer to dismiss it 
out of hand. 

However, the facts speak their own 
language. First International is 
plainly different, and this has beat 
generally accepted- The amount that 
its chairman, Zadlk Bfno, does or 
does not receive every month or 
quarter, has not entered the recent 
debate, because since the bank is 
privately owned - now by Jack Nas¬ 
ser of New York — it b agreed that it 
can pay what it wants. It is also too 
smafi to be a market leader and affect 
other groups m the economy. 

What is not mentioned is that First 
International, more than any other 
financial- institution, is a 
perfonnance-rdatedoutfit, and that 
people there are made to work hard, 
and then paid or promoted oo the 
basis of the results they achieve. Hurt 
explains, among other things, why 
4L Biro rose from derk to chairman m 
1 25 years and why Us successor, Sha¬ 
lom Singer, is, at 40, the youngest 
chief executive officer hi the iwmMng 
fraternity. 

But the rank and Be at First 


three factors. The first was the nar¬ 
rowing of profit margins between 
borrowing and lending rates of in¬ 
terest, especially in the third quarter 
of 1985, which saw especially high 
margins in the wake of die tight 
monetary policy introduced as part 
of the economic stabilization prog¬ 
ramme — instituted that July. 

Hie bank also attributed declining 
earnings to the failure to update 
bank commission charges since July 
1985, and the consequent erosion in 
real terms suffered by the bank's 
income. The increased weight of the 
tax burden, which absorbed almost 
70 per cent of gross profit in 1986, 
compared with 60 per cent in the 
preceding year, also hurt profit. 

First International's results repre¬ 
sented a'net rate of return on equity 


U.S. accused 
of breaking 
trade accord 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Israel-America 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
charged that a |»D passed last week 
by the U.S. Congress that levies a 
“users' fee” on imported goods is a 
violation of the Free Trade Area. 
Agreement between Israel and the 
U.S. 

The Onuribns Bndget Redobcffio- ", 


per cent of the share price, in addi¬ 
tion to the 30 per cent cash dividend 
announced in Juty. 

In this, too, First International is 
unique among the five main banks in 
being able to distribute cash di¬ 
vidends, both because of their low 
profitability and because of the res¬ 
trictions imposed by the bank share 
“arrangement” under which the 
government has guaranteed their 
pre-October 1983 share price. 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

Prime Minister Shamir will hear 
today about the economic situation 
from the heads of the Treasury and 
Bank of Israel - his first meeting on 
economic matters since he assumed 
office- but no Labour Party officials 
will be in attendance. 

A spokesman for the premier in¬ 
sisted there was no significance to 
the decision to meet without Sha¬ 
mir’s Labour coalition partners. But 
Labour officials expressed concern. 

“There will be other meetings and 
plenty of opportunities for Labour 
Party members to express their 
views,” the Shamir spokesman said, 
adding that the meeting was con¬ 
vened on a “professional basis and 
not on party tines.” 

The spokesman said the meeting 
today would be “academic” and that 
no decisions would be taken. He 
added that Shamir wants to learn 
about current economic issues. He 
stressed that the premier would take 
a le»*ng role in economic policy¬ 
making. 

Despite these explanations the 
Labour Party was dearly upset by 
the fact that none of its members was 
invited to attend today’s meeting. 
Party sources noted that the meeting 
would indude all the heads of the 
Treasury except Deputy Finance 
Minister Adi Amorai, a Labour offi- 



Adi Amoral (Karen Beotian) 

dal. Ministry sources said Finance 
Minister Moshe Nissim had made a 
point of always having Amorai 
attend internal ministry delibera¬ 
tions. 

In addition. Economics 
Gad Ya'acobi, who is nominally one 
of the fbnr members of the newly 
created economic inner cabinet, 
together with Vice Pr emi er Shim r *n 
Peres, Shamir and Nissim, will be 
also absent from the meeting today. 
A spokesman for the prime mins¬ 
ter’s office however, said Ya’acobi is 
due to meet Shamir later tins week. 

Labour Party sources called Sha¬ 
mir’s plans to exdude Labour offi¬ 
cials as “foolishness,” because he 
would be creating an opportunity for 
tiie Alignment to criticize an econo¬ 
mic policy on which they were not 
consulted. On the other hand, the 
sources said that today’s meeting 
should be kept within proport i ons. 

“No decisions will be taken, and 
when the time for decisions will 
come we will be there,” one source 
said. 


Tel Aviv Sto 
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Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial Invst 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds ' 
Fully-linked 
■. Partially-linked 
DoDar-iinkad Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-6 yrs 
Long-term 5+yrs 


118*9+0.36% 

15482-031% 

103.62+0.79% 

180.28-0.23% 

197.62+0.16% 

197.02-0.78% 

139^1-0.04% 

200.42+0.28% 

143*2+0.17% 

95.34+1.04% 

133^0+0.06% 

133JS-2J2* 

14823-1.99% 

11231+0.06% 

11426+0.06% 

115.99-0.04% 

113J9+CL20% 

93.61+041% 

11038+022% 

111.77+0.11% 

106.22 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
DollaMinfcad 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 18971.100 
NIS 1,873,800 
NIS 9,097,300 
NIS 3444,900 
NIS 1455,600 
NIS 1,389,300 
NIS 698J00 


Share Movements: 

Advances 145 (131) 

of which 5%+ 17 (161 

"buyers only” 2 (1) 

Declines 141 (140) 

of which 5% + 22 (17) 

"sellers only" 1 (1) 

Unchanged 92(110) 

Trading Halt 41 (38) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Jndex-Bnked: 

3% fully-finked Rises to 05% 


4.25% fully-finked 

80% linked 

Double-finked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rlmon 

GO boa 

For.Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury BIBs ' 

(annual yield) 


Falla to 05% 
Rises to 05% 
Slight rises 

Rises to 0.5% 
Rises to 1% 
Rises to 1% 


19.55-2075% 


Arrangement yields: 


tDBord. 
Union Ol 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoalim r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Ft n. Trade 1 


17.06% 

1639% 

1639% 

16.77% 

1633% 

17.08% 

1631% 

1074% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 



ftrcntBCffiydfll waif foxBank Lemhi' 
to complete its wage'negotiations be¬ 
fore embarking on theirs. Not that 
they get the same, but the differen¬ 
tials between grades are based pa 
those of.LemaL Overall, if 'Ltaim 
■ coughed op 5 per cent for this year's 
wage rise. First International will do 
much the same. 

More absurd still, atthnwgh in a 
different way, b the fact that Dis¬ 
count, too, plays follow-the-leader 
with Learnt. Once Leumi strikes a 
deal with its works committee. Dis¬ 
count knows the parameters of the 
jL ballpark and the game commences. 
The question- is what justification 
there is for these three banks, whose 
chief factor in common is that wages 
are by far the dominant expense for 
each of them, to be depen d en t on 
«*+» other. Leonti makes far more 
money than Discount, but still makes 
a lot less, by any measure of profita¬ 
bility, than first IntemationaL Put 
differently, first International has a 
rate of profitability that bears com¬ 
parison with the best international 
standards. Leonti is scraping along 
well below par, and Discount is hard 

pot to achieve a profit at aH. Yet their 

wage policies are much of. a much¬ 
ness: What Lcnmi’s staff squeeze 
oat, by fair means or fold, the others 
give too. in one form or ano t he r. 
Discount can simply not afford it, 
while First International can do 
^ rather better by itsrpeopk. 

lids is a particularized example of 

the general Israeli labour-market 
rigidity, of which the nurses provide 


• ■ 1; «•■= 1 ; 1 av -■ ^ err:-n r~ra i 


22 per cent user's fee on imported 
goods, including products from 
brad, darting December 1. 

The executive committee of the 
Israel-America Chamber of Com¬ 
merce yesterday sent a sharp protest 
to the U.S. Department of Com¬ 
merce, the Treasury mid the U.S. 
Trade Representative's Office, de¬ 
ploringwhat it called “fab barrier to 
trade between the TJ.S. and Israel.” 

The Chamber urged Washington 

to rwiyrfy Ihf 

by excluding Israefi goods front the 

fee. 


Name . Price Volume % 

_ DOOMS change 

Commercial Banks 

(not part off "anangMHMrt!"! 

Maritime 1 1186 4057 -3.0 

General non-arr. 22660 51 +1.0 

Fust Inf]. no trading 

RBI notrading 

Co m mercial Banka 

(part of "arrangement") 


Trade & Services 




MARKETS 


Dollar gained in 
week, but trend 
is downward 

After many sessions with dull and 
thin trading, the U.S. dollar broke to 
the upside last week, dosing with 


iDBr 

78566 

256 

+02 

Union 0.1 

68520 

66 

+03 

Discount 

100400 

273 

+03 

Mizrahi 

32490 

. 858 

+13 

Hapoalim r 

• 53770 

970 

+13 

General A 

136350 

8 

— 

Leumi 0.1 

34180 

1168 

+1.1 

Rn. Trade. 

46230 

• — 

- 

Mortgage Banka 



Leumi Mart r 

6090 

140 

+13 

Dev.Mort 

2225 

2356 

— 

Mishkanr 

2250 

432 

+0.4 

Tate hot r 

14000 

80 

-0.1 

Meravr 

6270 

629 

+103 


Financial Institutions 


AgricC 

lnd.Dev.DD 


no trading 


Its roots are undoubtedly in the 
.weak-kneed management th at the 
hunks s u ffer e d for too many years, 
and the failure to know what things 
cost, including labour. Firs t In terna - 

tional has developed its own snrrepti- 

tions means of circumventing tins 
sectoral linkage, by paying huge 


bottom-line performance of the bank 
as a whole, and by rapidly promoting 

its best people. Now, however, it too 
isnotgrow^atapacetto^anano^ 
wide- scale advancement within the 
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rency finished 4.7 percent higher 
against the yen, 3.6 per cent higher 
on. the Swiss franc and 3.2 per cent 
higher on the Deutschmark. 

Against the pound sterling, winch 
was relatively strong elsewhere, the 
dollar gained 12 per cent. .. . 

The strength of the dollar came 
after the release of data showing a 
2.6 per cent gain in the U.S. gross 
national product for the third quar¬ 
ter. Although this figure was below 
initial expectations, the dollar failed 
to drop and the reverse operation 
starred. The U.S. currency's ascent 
was aided by a .warning from KaH 
Otto Pctebl, the president of the 
West German Bundesbank, that if 
the dollar fell further it would 
threaten European economic 
growth arid lead to higher U.S. infla- 
* tion and interest rates. 

British government sources mean¬ 
while ruled out membership in the 
European Monetary System until 
after the next general dections. The 
agr eement by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to 
stabilize prices had only a marginal 
affect on the pound. 

Hie c u rrent rally in the dollar is 
tiie b eginning of an overdue correc¬ 
tion. Theuexvonsness in the market 
is fikdy to continue, with the U.S. 
currency probably rea c h in g 2.10- 
2.15 mans.. 

Nevertheless, the current correc¬ 
tion may not change the coarse of 
the major trend against the dollar: 
After reaching bigfrer levels the unit 
may still be vulnerable to renewed 
selnng pressures. 

The column appears courtesy of 
Boaz Barak Advisory Services. 


Clal Leasing 0.1 

18130 

14 

+03 

Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 c 

1206 

3427 

+43 

Hassnehr 

334 

56453 

— 

Phoenix 0.1 

829 

1487 

-33 

Hamtehmar 

7070 

21 

— 

Menorahl 

2100 

77 

— 

Saharr 

6196 

268 

+23 

Zion Hold. 1- 

8380 

4 

+0.7 


MairEzra 
Supersol 2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
Cold Storage 
Dan Motets 
Yardan Hotel 
NHon 1 
Teaml 

Read Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Sion 

Africa |*r. 0.1 

Dankner 

Prop. & Bldg. 

BaysjdeQ.1 

ILDCr 

Rascor 

Mahftdrin 

Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 

Stmfrost 

Elite 

Adgar 

Araamanr 

Delta G1 

Maquetiel 

Eagle 1 

Polgat 

SchoeUerina 

Rogosin 

UraanO.1 r 

Is. Can Co. 1 

Zion Cables 

Pecker Steel 

Elbit S 


7359 366 -03 

6560 1669 
3200 3603 -33 

13995 136 -10.0 

2160 305 -43 

1800 386 +1.1 

2930 51 +13 

24120 20 +1.0 

1756 360 

Building and 

80B 8851 -03 

550 19373 -13 

36672 23 -03 

4680 660 +0.6 

2801 2020 -03‘ 

4180 89 +23 

64900 89 -0.7 

no trading 

7800 173 -0A 

1280 1787 -3.1 


Elron 275000 

Arit 29932 

Clal Electronics 1860 

Spectronixl 1880 

TA.T.1 3200 

Ackeratoinl 873 


Agan5 

Aotance 


3665 1355 +03 

no trading 
9770 66 -0.1 

17600 166 +1.7 

notreefing 

13800 77 +13 

. 2910 2019 -03 

4101 4007 +5.0 

14146 123 -2.1 

3560 1018 -1.1 

15150 110 -13 

• 3401 583 

7700 52 -0.6 

2350 2300 

2299 1321 +2.6. 

11250 414 -73 

382500 11 +1.7 


Dexter 3620 306 -23. 

FartiBseis 5590 125 -13 

Haifa Cham. 398 41486 +2.1 

Tevar 7250 1571 

Dead Sea r 4400 2579 

Petrocham. 523 4386 -03 

NacaChem. 5969 1999 -103 

Fnitarom ■ 12400 17 -0.1 

Hadera Paper 238600 39 

Central Trade 8070 249 -4.7 

Kborp 6160000 • 0 +103 

□ ailnds. 1396 12266 -Z2 

Investment CofnpaniM 

IDBDev.r 4200 2011 -13 

Ellem 3300 1285 -02 

Afikl 234 1666 

Gahelet 1340 80 

terse! Corp. 1 7850 460 -13 

VWoHsonT r 127999 4 +03 

Hapoalim ktv. 5899 655 -OO 

Leumi invert no bating 

Discount hrvert 2440 4160 -23 

Mizrahi Invert 14100 66 -1.7 

CtallO 866 2770 -1.7 

LandecoO.1 5895 100 +01 

PamaO.1 9291 39 

Oil Exploration 

PSzOilExpL 16000 . 27 -13 

J.O-EJ- 2840 1426 -3.1 


b.o. bfr » o3y rug b teraf 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MOMDAY/WEDMESDAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 13.80 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.73 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVERATES: Minimum of NIS 19.32 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 241. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem:' Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day, Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12.noon. 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 
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PURCHASE/SALE % 


BRIGHT MODERN QUALITY furmtore, 
framed prints eta, 132 Hovcva 25oa, Tel 
Aviv. 2OTCV8611 a.m.-8pjn. ooty- 
AMCOR 9 FRIDGE, 4 ft. high, NIS 200; 
Universal oven/range. NIS 100 ; doub le bed 
with mattress, NIS 100; TeL 02-850572. 


DWELLING 


LOST & FOUND 


VEHICLES 


iiiriniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiisTiTMMinnnTnMiiiiiiiiiiiiHiifiiHiiiiiiiiii'nniiimTmmTTTmTniTTiTmTiTMHiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiunnninKTiTinmniiHiiniiuiiui-.inhHiii 


JERUSALEM 

ABU-TOR, 3-bedroom houry apartment, 
American futotatt, gorgeous view, sale/rent. 
TsL 02-525401,02-353334.02-711054. 


JERUSALEM -SALES 


KIKYAT WOLFSON - sale, 5 rooms, 179 
sqjn., hugest available, south view Knesset. 
Exclusive- “Jerusalem Qnafity". No agents. 
TeL344698. ’ ‘ 


MISSING from Kiryat YoveL Black Siberian ^ . _ , 

bndcie(m). markings on face, named Jack, less SUBARU, 1300 19S,firo hand, extent 
than 1 year-old. no coOar. Big reward. TeL condition, over 56300. Phone 02-632034. 
02-417764. evenings. 


CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL REALTY 
Exclusive Homes, Rentals, Sales 
DON'T Cc i A h OO 7 Si) It £ /A/ iSfiAFL 
iVF KNOW THF STANDARDS V OU EXPECT 
T-.-l Av 'v, Rdfttdc A7.v Rama Hasna-on, Hei .'ii y..: 

TeL ;03: 2S6??S (Ext. 305: 



ISOOF -iniormationand Security Services 



■ 


Inna Hands 


ISRAEL LANDS ADMINISTRATION 

MraMnatha" Haifa MmxkipaBty i«i.m..ii.iw.aw.^ 

OktzkP CKp-Ltd. 

Tbndnrflirlaan of 7pkx> for conrtractkm of aztbti andartlinis kfrya 
intha Artists Quarter-at the bonier ofWadi SaHb^- Hadfe 


The Israel L ands Adminis tration invites bids for a davalopmant co atra ct ctmcemiiig plgt5 iaciiidsd ia Master Plan No ■ 5P/1826. 
wnicb are intend ed for an artists and artinann Jdrya,- and details of wfaieh at the fena of publication of tfaa tender, wn aa 
fldlcwa: 



HT17786 

H/18/86 

E/19/86 

3/2Q/B& 

Ertl/86 

H/22/86 

Emm 


73300 
19 A00 
38,700 
87,200 
51300 
40300 
113300 


79,130. 
29374 
.42,714 
118396 
71,217 
53,713 
102370 






ccncuiaflu .,, 

A tenders document brodmze is Available mxm payment ofNB 25 (VAT inchidfid), at the ArfndniStzatlon's Haifa office, 13 
RehovHa'atema'nt, during ragular wocktaghoas. 

Deadline for submitting tender bids is 12 noon an November 26, 1986. Bids not is the tenders postbox by tie shows time -far 
any raasotnwdiaisoevK.wfll not be canmdared. 

Tltelsnwl Xandl Admhrilttation does not m»dt»T tiifcB tn«eoBpZ the hlghaat or any other hid. 


FINANCIAL DATA: 
ISRAEL, EUROPE, U.S 


ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.58% per month 

Unlinknd Deposit (Annual Rates). 



Last Updated 

Tapae 

Mwb 7-Oay Pakam 30-Day 

LEUMI 

24.10 

7-17.75% 

8-1830% 

8-19.50% 

HAPOALIM 

253 

8-15% 

10-16.75% 

12-1430% 

DISCOUNT 

17.10 

8-1630% 

8-17% 

14-19.00% 

MIZRAHI 

83 

8-16% 

6-15% 

6-17% 

FIRST I NTT 

17.10 

10-17% 

11-17.20% 

13-1930% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit 
(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily interest 
Pakam: fixed-term depoait available from 7to 59 daya.) 

PATAH—FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES 
(October 24) 

MMHNUMDEP 3-M0MTH8 B-MOWTH* 12^MOfffTHS 

USD ($100300) 5375 5375 5326 

STG (10300 pounds) 10300 10300 9375 

DMK (100300 marks) 3.750 a7H0 3375 

SFR (50300francs) 3.126 3360 3350 

YEN (3300300yen) 3376 3376 3375 

Rates vary according tosfae of deposit and are subject t» change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES (October 24) 


Currency basket 1 

U£A Dollar 1 

Deutschmark - 1 < 

Pound Sterling 1 1 

French Franc 1 

Japanese Yen 100 

Dutch Florin 1 

Swiss Franc 1 

Swedish Krona 1 

Norwegian Krone • 

Danish Krone 1 

Finnish Mark 1 

Canadian Dollar 1 

Australian Dollar 1 

S. African Rand 1 

Belgian Franc 10 

Austrian Shilling 10 

Italian Lira 1000 1 

Jordanian Dinar 1 

Egyptian Pound 1 

ECU 1 1 

SUPPUED BY BANK LEUMI 


EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 

(October 24) 

PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD: LONDON A.M.F1X 413.00 P.M.HX 410.50 

PARIS NOON RX410.67 ZURICH P.M.411.16 
SILVER: LONDON FIX 562.10 

PLATINUM: LONDON P.M. 565.50 



CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 


Buy Sell 

Buy 

Sen 

Rates 

1 

1.4790 1.4970 


— 

1.4910 

1 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GNTO 
Forward Rates 
(October 24) 
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NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 

(October 24) 

U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 7.60%; Broker Loen6.7S%; NYEuroe3 months 
6Yie-S i y»e%; Fed Funds late «PVie% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


2.0115/25 13565/80 1.423040 15&2O30 13882/87 

2.026060 1369E/05 1.4096815 161.15/26 1388092 

2.036070 13766/BO 14125/35 161.70/80 13890/95 


Comment 

The dollar dosed last week sharply higher as the U.S. market reacted to panic 
buying by Japanese institutions, recent signs of renewed U3. economic strength 
and improved technical signals. But many analysts saw this surge aa a temporary 
correction rather than a reversal in its fundamental bearish trend. TMa week's trade 
data will be crucial. 
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NYSE VOL 137,480000 


STOCKS UP 708 

DOWN 868 



NASDAQ VOL 114,460,700 (Ort 24} STOCKS UP 1.160 DOWN 946 

Comment 

Stock prices Inched lower Friday in a market that was consolidating from 
Thursday's broad advance. With bond prices easing, and few dramatic corporate 
earnings reports to fuel stocks, most activity again rested with stocks associated 
with real or rumoured takeover activity. 

Thursday a report of strong durable goods orders, good corporate earning*, 
especially that of Ford, and a raHy on the Tokyo exchange after eight losing days, 
sent the Dow up 27 points. 
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The intolerance brigade 

WITH ALL due respect, Sephardi Chief Rabbi Mordechai 
Eliabu should check his facts before speaking up on as sensitive 
a matter as the freedom of religious worship in the Jewish state. 

Rabbi Eliahu was commenting yesterday morning on the 
violent disruption of Simhat Tora services held at the commun¬ 
ity centre of the Baka neighbourhood in Jerusalem last Friday 
night. 

Rabbi AbergQ's on-the-spot explanation for the assault was 
that the women participating in the services were scantily 
enough clad to qualify as “whores.” What he meant was that 
the women were not dressed in the accepted Orthodox manner: 
but more fundamentally, that women were not kept—as is the 
custom in Orthodox synagogues - apart from the men, and 
allowed to come in contact with the Tora. 

That presumably represented gross affront to the religious 
sensibilities of the Orthodox outsiders. Rabbi AbergU's view of 
the matter was later upheld by the Rishou Lezion, who 
suggested that the outsiders were fully within their rights in 
staging what he termed a “courteous and respectful’ 1 protest 
against the show of disrespect for the Tora. 

But Rabbi Eliahu was not content to grant balachic dispensa¬ 
tion to the brutal attempt by the hooligans to wrest Tora scrolls 
from the arms of the Reform celebrants. When queried by a 
radio reporter about the little matter of freedom of worship, the 
Sephardi chief rabbi curtly retorted, “There is do freedom of 
worship.” 

We have news for the Rishon Lezion. If there truly is no 
freedom of worship - for Jews, that is - in this land, that is only 
because the law providing for it is being flagrantly violated to 
appease the Orthodox rabbinical establishment. The right of 
the Reform movement to conduct services its own way — 
without, for one thing, the benefit of a mehitza separating 
women from men - was ringingly affirmed, unanimously, by a 
three-judge panel of the High Court of Justice a full 24 years 
ago. 

The case involved the refusal of the Kfar Shinaryahu local 
council to rent a municipal hall to a Reform group for religious 
services. The fear of public disturbance was given by the council 
as the reason. In the end, the council was enjoined by the high 
court, citing the Declaration of Independence, not to practise 
discrimination against Reform Jews. That decision is the law of 
the land. 

That Rabbi Eliahu should wave it away is not entirely 
surprising. Israel’s Orthodoxy, undergoing as it does a creeping 
process of harediza&on, considers itself the only authentic 
expression of Judaism, and would rather see Jews go wholly 
secular than pray and practise in a manner not sanctioned by 
hallowed tradition. 

Nevertheless, it is most deplorable that the hard-line Ortho¬ 
dox approach should be espoused by the Sephardi rabbis, who 
long distinguished themselves by a for more enlightened 
attitude than their Ashkenazi colleagues. They, too, it seems, 
have now succumbed to the haredi ethos. 

No less regrettable, however, is the fact that the new 
religious affairs minister, theNRP’s Zevulun Hammer, even in 
voicing disapproval of anti-Reforin violence, could only coun¬ 
sel the faithful to try suasion in showing fellow Jews the 
“proper” way to serve God. 

What should Mr. Hammer have said instead? He should 
have said what Jerusalem’s mayor, Teddy Kollek, said yester¬ 
day: that Rabbi Weiman-Kelman’s Reform congregation de¬ 
serves to have its own synagogue built for it in Baka, at public 
expense, the same as any Orthodox congregations. Anything 
else, indeed, would be a denial of freedom of worship in this 
country. 

More troops than turf 

THE GOVERNMENT must press on with the quest for peace. 
This will not be an easy nor a simple task. But it must be 
undertaken, if war is to be avoided. There is no assurance that 
Arab-Israel peace will be expanded in the next years. la fact it 
seems rather unlikely. But even if peace is delayed, the peace 
process must not be abandoned. 

In airing these unexceptionable sentiments during the tradi¬ 
tional new foreign minister’s meeting with the ministry staff on 
the ministry lawn yesterday, Shimon Peres neglected to make 
only one point: that the quest of peace should not become an 
end in itself, only a means to an end, and that treading 
diplomatic water in the name of peace is a dangerous occupa¬ 
tion. For clearly no peace save a dictated peace has ever been 
made without mutual concessions. That is certainly true in the 
case of Israel and the Arabs. 

Mr. Peres may have been anxious to avoid what could be 
interpreted as indirect criticism of the foreign-policy philoso¬ 
phy favoured by his immediate predecessor, the prime minister, 
Yitzhak Shamir. Mr. Shamir’s own two-year stewardship as 
foreign minister was marked by a protracted, and not entirely 
unsuccessful, effort to bold up the day of reckoning - the day 
when this country would be forced to face up to the irreconcila¬ 
bility of the vision of Greater Eretz Yisrael with any realistic 
hope for peace. 

As premier, Mr. Shamir is even better placed to keep his foot 
on the brakes, with the active assistance, needless to say,-of the 
Arab neighbours themselves. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Peres has made it unduly difficult for 
himself to establish the Foreign Ministry as an instrument for 
the removal of obstacles and the maintenance of the “momen¬ 
tum,” such as it may be, of peace. Seemingly ignoring the fact 
that the little principality that is the Foreign Ministry does not 
begin to compare to the vastness of bis former empire, the 
Prune Minister’s Office, Mr. Peres arrived at his post traiting a 
15-strong entourage of previous assistants. 

Even u physical room can be found for all these able officials 
- and even that is proving something of a headache - it is 
somewhat doubtful whether areas of responsibility can be 
dearly enough carved out for all without haying them trample 
on each other’s turf, let alone on the territorial fiefe of the 
ministry’s professional staff. This in itself may prove a supreme 
test of Mr. Peres’s peacemaking statesmanship. 




POPE John Paul’s appeal 
for a world-wide 24-hour 
trace today has also re¬ 
ceived the blessing of Israel's 
cabinet. 

The pope had no inoentive to ex¬ 
amine brad’s gov ernm ent archives. 


might wdi have done so. They would 
have discovered a speech at the UN 
by Abba Eban, dated September 19, 
1969. in which the then foreign 
minis ter, representing Israel policy, 
said: “I surest that United Nations 
Day which falls on October 24 
should this year be proclaimed as a 
day of universal cease-fire. 


“On that day armed action should 
be halted all over the world, in 
Vietnam and in Nigeria...in all 
parts of Africa and across all the 
cease-fire lines in foe Middle East. 

“When all foegm* western, the 
leaden of nations will be aUe. in that 
solemn and unparalleled tranquility. 


yearning for a world of peace... 
Once a moment of serenity has for 
the fiist time been fived universally 
across the world, there may be a 
reluctance to give it up; and the hard, 
long, indispensable road cowards 
negotiated settlements can be takes 
everywhere without foe savage dis¬ 
cord of bombs and shells.” 


the Knesset 


Shevah Weiss 


THE MEMBERS of Israel’s llfo 
Knesset today return to their regular 
parliamentary duties. The Knesset 
has completed half of its term of 
office. W1D it reach foe end erf its 
scheduled term? Anything seems 
possible. 

The experience of recent years 
indicates a state of constant crisis 
and an intrinsic political difficulty in 
completing a rail four-year term. 
Psycho-political pressures demand 
short cuts and precipitate action. 
These may succeed in deluding foe 
public into believing that early elec¬ 
tions are a good idea. 

The Eighth Knesset was dissolved 
about six mouths before foe end of 
its term; the Ninth Knesset, four 
months before it completed its term, 
and the Tenth a year and a half 
before its time. Nobody knows how 


Between its summer and winter 
sessions, the Knesset has a rather 
long recess. This year’s recess 
started on August 10 and ends today, 
after two-and-a-half months. There 
Is no significant difference between 
foe recess practices of the Knesset 
and those of other democratic parlia¬ 
ments. During this last recess special 
meetings of the plenum were con¬ 
vened. 

The agfie initiators of these.meet¬ 
ings took advantage of an amend¬ 
ment originally proposed by MK 
Elazar Gratiot. It allows 20 MKs to 
convene a meeting during the recess. 
Experience has shown that this 
amendment is irrationally and im¬ 
petuously exploited to serve foe 
machinations of specific groups. 

It would therefore be more fitting 
to repeal tins amendment and to 
restore order to foe House's proce¬ 
dures. On the other hand, the work 
of Knesset committees during the 
recess should be institutionalized, 
and foe committees should be in¬ 
vested with additional, modest pow¬ 
ers. In fact, committees continue to 
meet during a recess to cany out 
their important task of monitoring 
the executive arm of government. So 
the Foreign Affairs and Defence 
Committee, the Finance, Interior 
and Labour, and Social Affairs 
Committees continue to function. 

Since its establishment, the Knes¬ 
set has taken pains to strengthen the 
work of foe plenum, mainly in foe 
areas of attendance and participa¬ 
tion of MKs at the plenum meetings. 
In reoent years foe idea of electronic 
voting was raised, and a practical 
plan exists for its implementation. 

But there is reason to fear that the 
parliamentary foxes will try to 
undermine tins proposal, which, if 
accepted, will put pressure on Knes¬ 
set members to be present at the 
plenum; for their absence would 
become public knowledge, and they 
would find that unpleasant. 

Israeli political parties recently 
underwent a process of internal 
democratization, and thousands of 
members of foe central committees 
of tile various parties keep a dose 
watch on foe activities of the MKs. It 
would be very difficult therefore to 
live with electronic voting and the 
X-ray effect it would have on the 
parliamentary scene. 

My bet is that this voting system 
win not be implemented in the near 
future. If it is, there will probably be 
an attempt to have several issues 
voted on in one day, to ease the lot of 
onenthusiastic plenum-goers. 

Just before this last recess, the 
Knesset's computer department 
published data on the extent of 
Knesset members' participation in 
the work of the plenum. The incor¬ 
ruptible computer produced some 
and statistics, revealing that in the 
first twojears of the present Knesst 
some MKs very involved in the work 
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of foe plenum - they participated in 
debates, asked questions, were busy 
with' ordinary and urgent motions 
and private member’s bills - and 
some who were less active. 

THE COMPUTER report caused 
quite a shock in the House. It be¬ 
came evident that there are vast 
differences in foe extent of MK’s- 
activities. Here are some examples 
from the first and second years or the 
Knesset up to its last recess: out of 
3,769 initiatives of foe following 
kinds by MKs- oral questions, mo¬ 
tions for the agenda, no-confidence 
motions and participation in debates 
- there were only 15 MKs who 
participated more than 80 times. 
They are Mattityahu Peled, Shevah 
Weiss, Tewfik Toubi, Mordechai 
Virshubski, Yair Tzaban, Genla 
Cohen, Ran Cohen, Mdr Kabane, 
Yitzhak Artzi, Edna Solodar, 
Chaika Grossman, OraNamir, Mor¬ 
dechai Bar-On, Yossi Sand and 
Haim Ramon. 

There were 28 MKs who partici¬ 
pated fewer than 20 times over a 


‘The Knesset could 
even be considered 
hyper-active, and 
some of its activity 
superfluous’ 


period of two years, including nine 
who participated in the activity of 
thepfenum fewer than 10 times. 

The most enthusiastic speakers, 
who participated more than 50 times 
in motions tor the agenda, questions 
or private members’ bills, were 
Weiss with 70; Peled with 69; Vir¬ 
shubski with 60; Solodar with 59; 
Geula Cohen with 54, and Ora 
NamirwifoSO. 

These figures, like all quantitative 
information, provide no insight into 
the quality of this activity, or the 
breadth of foe horizons of the MKs 
concerned. Of course, these para¬ 
meters do not lend themselves to 
mathematical evaluation. If electro¬ 
nic voting is established some Knes¬ 
set members will increase their activ¬ 
ity. However, it is not dear that this 
would be a positive development; it 
may be quantity at foe expense of 
quality. 

During the past year, 31 no- 
confidence motions were submitted 
by small and tiny factions such as 
Kach, the Democratic Front for 
Peace and Mapam, which have no 
chance of having such motions 
adopted. The exaggerated use of the 
no-confidence motion has deprived 
it of its original significance, so that it 
is seldom taken seriously. 

The abuse was intensified in the 
second year of the current Knesset 
There were 16 no-confidence mo¬ 
tions in the first year, and 31 in the 
second. The total 47 no-confidence 
motions were initiated by those who 
represent no more than four or five 
per cent of foe electorate. The trend 
is expected to continue during the 
second half of this Knesset, when 
factions such as the Citizens Rights 
Movement, Mapam and perhaps the 
Democra tic Front for Peace and foe 
Progressive List for Peace may try to 


embarrass the Labour Party as a 
partner in a government under Yit¬ 
zhak Shamir. • ■ ■ 

In effect, foe Knesset suffers from 
over-legislation. During -the first 
yearof foe llth Kpesset 72 bflls were 

passed into law, while 48 were pas- 
sedinto law during the second year. 
A total of 119 laws in half a term! 
Some were amendments to existing 
laws, some were “technical laws 
c oncerning the adaptation of ex¬ 
isting legislation to foe new e cono ¬ 
mic policy and some were constitu¬ 
tional changes. 

The problem of foe democratic 
regime is not related to producing a 
legislative surplus, but to the ability 
to implement existing legislation. 

Therefore it is important to make • 
the following changes in parliamen¬ 
tary policy: attached to every prop¬ 
osed bill dr law should be an estimate 
of its implementation costs, and the 
MK promoting foe bill should be 
obliged to indicate concrete sources 
for financin g implementation. The 
thmFsafttfo of existing laws should be 
re-examined with a view to cancell¬ 
ing those no longer relevant or 
necessary, and it should be more 
difficult to pass new legislation initi¬ 
ated by foe government or privately, 
by MKs. 

FOR THE period of the Eleventh 
Knesset, the government is based on 
a broad coalition of more than 90 
MKs, while the opposition numbers 
less than 30. Nevertheless, out of the 
aforementioned 3,769 initiative^ by 
Knestet members who are not minis¬ 
ters or deputy ministers, the opposi¬ 
tion took a very active part with 

1,599 of the total, as against foe 
2,170 from foe coalition. And this 
despite the opposition’s comprising 
less than a quarter of foe Knesset. • 

So foe opposition can’t complain. 
No one limits its activity, and it 
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For example, out of 8o2 motions 
for the agenda that were presented 
during the first two years of the llfo 
Knesset, 431 were from foe opposi¬ 
tion and 451 from the coalition mem¬ 
bers. Almost half of the parliamen¬ 
tary initiatives were from the opposi¬ 
tion. The submission of an uigeht 
motion for the agenda must be 
approved by foe Speaker of the 
Knesset and Deputies, and their de¬ 
cision may be appealed before the 
Knesset House committee. 

Within tins committee, and con¬ 
cerning the Speaker and Deputies, 
the coalition has a (tear majority. 
And yet this majority does not block 
initiatives from foe opposition. No 
claims of “dictatorship oy the major¬ 
ity” could be made against Israel's 
Knesset. 

This splintered opposition, com¬ 
posed of eight factions - Mapam 
with six MKs, Tehtya with five; foe 
Gtizen’s Rights Movement with 
four; the Democratic Front for 
Peace, with four, the P rogre ss ive 
List for Peace with two; ana Kadi, 
Tami and Poalei Agudat Yisrael 
with one MK each - a total of 24 
.MKs-fottJs 20 Ror ; centfoe 
Knesset, has very sophisticated and 
intensive relations with thejnint, 
electronic and state media, ana man¬ 
ages to focus considerable public 
.attention on itself. 

Israel's electoral system, the most 
liberal in foe democratic world, 
allows the inclusion in the Knesset of 
very small lists - it is sufficient to 
receive 1 per cent of the votes. In 
other democratic countries these 1 
tiny lists would have to make do with 
Hyde Park rhetoric and be unrepre¬ 
sented in parliament. . . 

In Israel there is a daily festival of 
the opposition, during which foe 
sharpest protests are expressed. Are 
today's protests tomorrow’s prog¬ 
rammes? Who knows? Or might foe 
parliamentary fragmentation and 
the culture of polarization endanger 
Israeli parliamentarism and Israeli 
society itself? 

The writer is aonrfessor erf political 
science at Haifa University and a 
Labour MK. 


ACTION NEEDED 

To the Editor ofThe Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Mosbe Kahn's analysis of 
the roles played by grnlt and bfcunein 
our society which appeared in your 
Argument page on October 10 was 
stunning in its brilliance. It was .the 
mast deeply considered and lucid 
presentation I have yet encountered' 
man Israeli newspaper. 

Yet, after so detailed a thesis is 
presented, Mosbe Kohn's sugges¬ 
tion for action is conspicuously plati- 
tudmons. He writes; “Perhaps we 
can begin omretnrn by spending less 
time and enetypr pitying ourselves 
and more on seongwnat bothers qur 
fellows and finding ways of helping 
them.”,.. 

- The “perhaps” sounds wishy- 
washy. And "finding ways” is entire¬ 
ly too don-comnuttaL “...What 
bothers our fellows” is so all encom¬ 
passing that it is a meaningless 
phrase. 

The members of society as intelli¬ 
gent as Mr. Kohn see the pres s m g 
need of our society for sane and wise 
guidance. My recommendation to 
Mr. Kohn and others of his inteOec- 
toal 3k is Id 1 harness their c er ebr a l 
enemy and use it to galvapne foe 
inteDectuab. into activities with'a 
dear sense of purpose. 

DOREENBELL-DOTAN 

KfarHaboresh. ’ 


Sir, - During my recent trip to 
Israel, I happened to visit the Tora 
Centre on Straus Street in Jeru¬ 
salem. ThuwaaamostexhilaxatuK 
experience. After that first visit, ! 
retained on a number of occasions 
and I always found it a worthwhile 
trip. Lectures (in English) are given 
free of charge mornings, afternoons 
and evenings. I was impressed by the 
variety of topics from which-one 
could choose. TVuly som et hing for 
everyone. And everyone is made to 
fed welcome. 

I would like to congratulate the 
young people at foe Tora Centre for 
the wonderful job they do in (stag¬ 
ing together Jews from ah over the 
world to enrich their lives through 
learning about our heritage. This 
centre is sponsored by the Union of 
Orthodox Cong re ga tions of Ame**- 

CHANASHARESTEDt 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CONTROVERSIALPIAy 

To The Editor bflkeJenadMEost 
• Sir, - J Tefer to Naonri Doudai’S ' 
■ theatre ireview b.f- October : 
10“Lesbian Love and Death”. 

Itnwch admire herdasceming taste; 

. in theatre as indicated by her high - 
*. regard for Ktrtya and Kemo Tzipor - 
. Boded al Gag and quite agree that ' V 
fife topics touched upon are a re--- 
levant part of the social scheme and ' 
partieulariy a female’s gpm reality iri- 
a patriarchal society. •; • v ' ■ : 

However. Ms. Doudal then goes - 
on to deny a whole .dfahengon of 
selfhood by sharing the^ importance; 
of The Last Summer recently seen on ■- 
our local stages. . ;-~ r 

The fact that'the story line is 
rather, melodramatic cannot be 
argued. Torch Song Tritojiy, which 
ampeared in Hebrew here test year,; - 
also dealt with homosexuality and':: 
was much finer drama. But it would. 
beto Ms. DoodaTs ctefot to reatize 
that seeing these pfarys on-stage;. H 
means .a great deal to every 
homosexual. It reaffirms, pur exist- - 
Mice, a fact that people fijc$ fois * 
reviewer try bard to negate. 

In her review, Ms. uoudau asksT^ 

dedicated actressesd^Se^Stoa 7 ' 

_ theme so rcmotefrtHn our reality?” 

■’The “oor? is pure inpult a^Iot of! * 
people, first of all, bat theanswerto ; 
the qnestion is that the actresses did 
their homework and represented^ a 

e n tertain, but also tocomment du 
the social condition and those who - ’ 
suffer from it. 

What. Ms/DoHdai caHs/retiss^*^ 
.tionafism fe sxmaDjnridfttepafoosr^ 
every homosexual knows aha flyer * 
with daily. It.cansot recognize my. - ’ 
reafity, ’which is that I cannot sign - 
this letter without running the risk of ‘ 
tosing my job, ruining my. career, 
being separated from my children, 
and atienating frunfly m^d. friends ’ 

% who otherwise find me quite a nice .: j 
perron. Was Ms. Dtiudai riot listen- 
mgto the dialogue or did : I see a ; L 
much better performance? 

The sensation is not putting 4 
homosexuality onstage or trying to . '• 
imagine what we do in bed. The • 
sensation is what a powerful; para-. 
noid, and stiff-hating society can and : 
will do to abnegate its minorities, the 
parts of itself with which it cannot 
<feaL - ‘ •, B.A.K. 

{Nome arid address supplied) ; 
Jerusalem. 


AU ABOUT THE HINDAWI TRIAL AND 
SEVERING OF TIES WITH STRIA 
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